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From  the  Editor  ^ fog  p^gj  Qf  Pj-jyg] 

Thank  you  for  sending  us  the  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  President 
Clinton  at  the  direction  of  the  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
[which  also  appeared  in  March’s  Friends  Bulletin/.  I was  able  to  share  it 
with  the  Devonshire  Street  Meeting  in  Syndey  this  last  Sunday.  Many 
Friends  approached  me  afterward  expressing  their  appreciation  for  this 
excellent  missive,  and  my  copy  was  snapped  up  for  inclusion  in  the 
Meeting ’s  Newsletter. 

Even  more  important,  it  seems— judging  from  tonight’s  news — that  the 
letter  was  successful  in  getting  the  policy  changed!  ( that’s  our  story  and 
we’re  sticking  with  it).  Thanks  again  and  all  the  best,  David  Levering. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Internet  is  discovering  kindred  spirits  all 
over  the  world.  David’s  letter  was  just  one  of  several  e-missives  I received 
when  I circulated  SCQM’s  Minute  on  Iraq  through  “Quaker-P,”  the  listserv  for 
politically  minded  Friends.  I chuckled  at  David’s  last  line,  yet  who  can  judge 
the  ultimate  effect  of  our  letters  and  prayers?  When  Kofi  Annan  returned  from 
his  successful  peace  mission  in  Badghad,  he  credited  not  simply  force  and 
diplomacy,  but  a Higher  Power: 

“There  were  millions  of  people  around  the  world  rooting  for  peace.  That  is 
why  I say  you  should  never  underestimate  the  power  of  prayer.” 

Pleased  though  I am  by  Kofi  Annan’s  efforts,  and  his  wise  words,  I am  also 
painfully  aware  that  the  people  of  Iraq,  and  the  Middle  East,  still  need  our 
prayers.  Over  half  a million  Iraqi  children  have  died  as  a result  of  economic 
sanctions,  and  much  healing  work  remains  to  be  done.  Let’s  continue  to  hold 
the  Iraqi  people  in  the  Light,  do  all  we  can  to  circulate  the  truth,  and  trust  in  the 
power  of  prayer. 

*  *  * * 

John  Dart’s  story  (p.  82)  recalled  one  of  my  first  visits  to  Pendle  Hill  a 
dozen  or  so  years  ago  when  I was  editing  an  interfaith  publication  called 
Fellowship  in  Prayer,  whose  goal  was  to  promote  peace  through  prayer.  I was 
trying  very  hard  to  be  a peaceful  person,  but  one  day  my  Scottish  temper  got  the 
best  of  me  and  I ended  up  having  a very  nasty  argument  with  a friend.  To  cool 
off,  and  to  find  out  how  to  deal  with  my  anger,  I went  to  see  Sarah  Rivers,  the 
head  gardener,  for  some  advice. 

“I  have  just  the  thing  for  you,”  she  said,  leading  me  to  her  strawberry  patch. 
“I  want  you  to  pull  the  weeds,  but  before  you  do,  be  sure  to  apologize  to  each 
plant.  Tell  them  you  are  sorry  you  have  to  take  their  lives,  but  they  are  choking 
out  the  strawberries.” 

It  seemed  like  a silly  thing  to  do,  but  I followed  her  suggestion.  For  forty 
minutes  or  so,  I said  “I’m  sorry”  to  every  weed  I pulled.  Then  it  occurred  to  me, 
“Here  I am,  trying  like  the  devil  to  be  kind  to  plants.  Why  can’t  I do  the  same 
thing  for  human  beings?” 

It  was  a spiritual  lesson  I will  never  forget.  At  the  time,  I was  a spiritual 
kindergartner.  In  many  ways,  I still  am.  But  at  least  I have  good  teachers. 


\A  AwouTrr 


Corrections:  In  the  March  issue,  Jean  Malcolm  was  incorrectly  described  as  having 
been  clerk  ofYM  when  in  fact  she  was  clerk  of  several  YM  Committees;  Martha  Dart  is 
a Friend  and  was  in  residence  at  Woodbrooke,  but  was  not  a Friend-in-Residence. 
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By  Gene  Hoffman, 

Santa  Barbara  (CA)  Meeting,  PYM 

Writing  about  the  World  War  II  Holo- 
caust is  dangerous  for  one  who  was 
not  a part  of  it,  for  I still  have  not  fathomed 
its  depths  and  breadth.  But  I have  been 
immersed  in  it  so  long  through  my  work  in 
the  Middle  East,  I will  dare  the  risk.  First, 
a definition:  In  the  Old  Testament  a holo- 
caust is  defined  as  mass  murder.  I believe 
this  to  be  true.  In  discussing  it  with  a 
friend,  he  announced  that  “The  Life  of 
Compassion  does  not  admit  of  distinctions 
between  victims.”  I believe  this  also. 

So,  in  addressing  this  question  I need 
to  say  I have  experienced  many  holocausts 
in  my  lifetime.  Among  the  gravest  was  the 
one  the  Nazis  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews. 
Many  of  us  still  suffer  nightmare  grief 
because  of  this.  Another  was  the  relentless 
fire-bombing  of  the  citizens  of  Dresden. 
Yet  another  was  our  nation’s  incineration 
of  the  people  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
by  dropping  the  first  atomic  bomb,  thus 
forcing  the  world  into  the  Nuclear  Age. 
Then  there  were  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Vietnam,  Iraq...  The  list,  alas,  goes  on. 
Perhaps  all  acts  of  violence  can  lead  to 
holocausts — at  least  every  war  becomes 
one. 
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Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  author, 
workshop  facilitator,  and  long- 
time member  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  presented  this 
talk  at  the  Karpeles  Museum  on 
November  13, 1997,  as  part  of  the 
“Anne  Frank  in  the  World”  event. 


Perhaps  holocausts  are  wake-up 
calls  for  us  to  examine  the  seeds  of 
violence  in  our  own  lives  to  examine 
ourselves — not  one  another.  Perhaps 
we  are  called  to  look  at  what  we,  in  our 
personal  and  national  lives,  have  done 


to  destroy  precious  human  beings,  and 
the  one-time  sweet  earth. 

To  learn  what  we  might  do  to  pre- 
vent other  holocausts,  I want  to  examine 
what  we  have  done  about  the  holocaust 
against  the  Jews.  For  over  fifty  years  we 
have  hunted  Nazis  and  described  in  har- 
rowing terms  how  ghastly  they  were.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  the  concentra- 
tion camps  have  become  a horrible  fasci- 
nation for  us.  I’ve  wondered  about  this. 
Is  it  because  we  think  of  this  as  the  only 
holocaust?  Are  we  in  denial  about  the 
killer  within  us,  our  own  evil  genius,  our 
own  cruelties? 

Is  it  because  we  want  to  hide  from 
ourselves  the  deeds  we  have  committed 
that  we  focus  so  intensely  upon  the 
Nazis?  And  what  do  we  ask  former  Nazis 
to  perform  before  we  again  admit  them  to 
the  human  race?  Is  it  not  to  confess  to 
their  deeds,  to  repent,  to  turn  away  from 
such  actions  forever,  to  make  amends,  to 
ask  for  forgiveness? 

What  is  it  we  have  condemned  them 
for?  Is  it  not  that  they  seem  to  have 
totally  erased  from  their  minds  and 
hearts  the  sacredness  of  human  life  in 
their  terrible  orgy  of  killings?  Did  we  ask 
them  questions  to  learn  why?  Can  we 
trust  them  if  they  don’t  answer  us? 

And  if  we  ask  this  of  others,  should 
we  ask  less  of  ourselves  for  permitting 
the  first  atom  bomb  to  fall  on  civilians? 
Can  we  assure  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  will  never  initiate  another  nu- 
clear war  if  we  don’t  destroy  the  bombs 
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(“ Holocaust , ” continued  from  page  78) 

we  have,  and  agree  never  to  build  an- 
other? Can  they  trust  us  is  we  don’t 
express  remorse,  repentance,  and  seek  to 
compensate  in  some  meaningful  way  for 
the  harm  we  have  done?  And  how  might 
we  do  so  if  we  wanted  to? 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  what  can 
and  is  being  done  today.  We  might  begin 
with  efforts  to  recover  our  sense  of  the 
sacred.  We  might  study  the  wonders  of 
creation,  marvel  at  the  mystery  of  living 
creatures,  the  marvel  of  blood  and  bone 
and  tissue.  We  might  reflect  on  the  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  atoms  which  cooper- 
ate to  create  them.  We  might  look  at  all 
these  facets  through  a microscope  and 
reflect  on  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  the 
harmony  required  to  keep  the  earth 
alive.... 

When  we  rediscover  our  awe  and 
gratitude  for  life,  we  might  be  able  to 
have  spread  before  us  whole  new  percep- 
tions of  the  sufferings  at  the  heart  of 
every  act  of  violence. 

To  encourage  compassionate  ac- 
tions, Michael  Lemer,  editor  of  the  mag- 
azine Tikkun,  writes  in  his  book  Jewish 
Renewal.  “Listen  to  the  stories  of  those 
you  might  be  tempted  to  demean.  Listen 
to  their  stories  about  their  childhoods, 
and  what  they  went  through.  Allow  your- 
self to  imagine  yourself  in  their  shoes. 
,..[T]he  more  we  hear  the  stories,  the 
more  we  see  that  those  who  are  our 
enemies  are  themselves  fully  deserving  of 
respect.” 

With  this  attitude,  we  might  begin  a 
creative  dialogue  with  one  another,  lead- 
ing to  what  we  think  we  can  do  together 
to  prevent  future  holocausts.  We  might 
even  invite  terrorists  to  speak  to  us  and 
tell  their  stories.  What  might  we  learn 
about  hearing  from  lives  full  of  terrors? 

What  might  we  do  then?  For  one 
answer,  I return  to  Germany.  In  1958  at 
the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
Chairman  Lother  Kreyssig  issued  a call 
for  the  founding  of  Aktion  Sunezeichen, 
Action -Reconciliation-Si  gn-of- 
Atonement.  He  said,  “We  Germans 
killed  millions  of  Jews  in  an  outrageous 
rebellion  against  God.  Those  among  us 
who  survived... did  not  do  enough  to  pre- 
vent it.  As  a sign  of  this,  we  ask  the 
people  who  suffered  most  from  our  vio- 
lence to  allow  us  to  do  something  good  in 


their  lands  with  our  hands  and  our 
resources  as  a sign  of  atonement... 

“The  purpose  of  Aktion  Suneze- 
ichen is  not  to  ‘make  good’  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done — that  is  impossi- 
ble. Rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  atone  for 
those  wrongs.” 

At  first,  Aktion  Sunezeichen  was 
not  permitted  to  work  in  Russia  or 
Israel  or  Poland.  The  wounds  were  too 
deep — there  was  no  trust  of  the  Ger- 
mans. So  their  volunteers  built  a center 
for  International  Reconciliation  on  the 
ruins  of  Coventry  Cathedral  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  destroyed  by  German 
bombs.  They  rebuilt  a synagogue  in 
France,  an  orphanage  in  Norway,  and 
finally,  a home  for  the  blind  in  Israel. 

Today  Aktion  Sunezeichen  is  one 
of  the  strong  voices  for  peace  in  Ger- 
many. Members  work  in  Catholic 
Worker  Houses  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  an  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These  mostly  young  people  want 
to  take  responsibility  for  what  their 
parents  and  country  did.  Many  are  con- 
scientious objectors,  performing  alter- 
native services.  All  give  eighteen 
months  of  their  lives  to  this  work.  They 
receive  room  and  board,  modest  pocket 
money,  and  travel  expenses. 

To  qualify,  they  spend  four  weeks 
learning  about  the  work  they  will  do 
and  studying  and  discussing  the  Nazi 
period  and  its  historic  and  moral  effects 
on  life  today.  For  the  central  part  of 
their  training — they  must  live  for  ten 
days  in  either  Auschwitz  or  Majdanak 
concentration  camps.  The  volunteers 
not  only  live  in  the  camps,  they  meet 
and  walk  with  survivors  and  work  on 
documentation  of  atrocities. 

In  April,  1997,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  South  African  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  the  Truth  and  Recon- 
ciliation commission  was  established  in 
South  Africa.  Its  intent  is  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  all  who  committed  hu- 
man rights  abuses  in  that  nation’s  past. 

All  who  confess  are  granted 
amnesty  by  the  South  African  govern- 
ment which  means  they  are  pardoned 
for  their  crimes  and  may  live  as  free 
persons  in  the  nation  now  governed  by 
President  Nelson  Mandela. 

According  to  the  U.S.  News  and 


World  Report  of  April  28,  1997,  during 
that  first  year  of  “painful  exorcism... 
grim-faced  brigadiers  have  confessed  to 
their  gruesome  deeds.  Maimed  activists 
have  detailed  their  torture.  Sobbing  wid- 
ows have  begged  to  bring  home  the  hid- 
den remains  of  their  dead  husbands. 
More  than  10,000  victims  have  re- 
counted their  ordeals.... An  additional 
6,000  perpetrators  have  requested 
amnesty  for  admitting  their  abuses. 

“The  acts  many  of  them  committed 
rival  the  German  concentration  camps  in 
horror.”  But,  continues  the  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report.  “More  astounding 
than  any  of  these  revelations  is  the  fact 
that  the  suffering  recalled  has  not  stirred 
up  widespread  demands  for  vengeance. 
The  African  National  Party,  now  the  rul- 
ing party  of  the  nation’s  first  freely 
elected  government,  has  given  full  sup- 
port to  the  amnesty  process,  even  as  the 
killers  of  their  comrades  are  freed  from 
prison.  The  hope  for  reconciliation 
through  truth  so  far  is  working;  many 
more  victims  strive  to  get  answers  than  to 
get  even.” 

An  expected  bloodbath  was  pre- 
vented— and  out  of  these  acts  of  mercy, 
another  may  not  arise. 

Some  Americans  are  establishing  a 
new  precedent.  Some  veterans  who  regret 
the  terrible  damage  they  wrought  on 
Vietnamese  civilians  during  that  war  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  Vietnam  and  ac- 
knowledge directly  the  harm  they  had 
done.  They  offered  active  compensation 
in  the  very  places  they  had  fought,  by 
restoring  what  they  had  destroyed.  When 
they  had  finished,  they  asked  forgiveness 
of  their  former  enemies  and  their  descen- 
dants. Through  these  extraordinary  spiri- 
tual and  practical  acts,  each  participating 
veteran  gained  a new  understanding  of 
peace. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  still  making 
these  pilgrimages,  healing  old  wounds 
through  mutual  forgiveness  and  commit- 
ment to  making  new  relationships  work. 
The  Veterans’  Vietnam  Restoration  Pro- 
ject is  accomplishing  its  goals,  and  some 
of  the  old  hatred  and  fear  has  ceased. 

The  last  example  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia where  this  practice  is  flourishing. 
It’s  called  Restorative  Justice.  It’s  a radi- 
cal and  compassionate  approach  to  con- 

( “ Holocaust , ” continued  on  page  82 ) 
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By  Jim  Harris 

San  Jose  ( CA ) Meeting,  PYM 

Until  a year  or  so  ago,  I sometimes  sang 
‘‘Lord  of  the  Dance”  before  Meeting 
for  Worship.  I was  raised  Jewish  and  could 
not  believe  that  a favorite  Meet- 
ing song  that  I had  been  singing  sJyyy|| 
could  be  anti-Semitic.  With 
what  1 believed  was  impeccable 
logic,  I asserted  that  I like  the  41 
song,  I am  Jewish,  not  anti-  ffij 
Semitic;  therefore,  the  song  is 
not  anti-Semitic. 

When  discussion  began  .|i 
among  e-mail  Friends,  I 4 
thought  that  the  easiest  way  to 
share  my  light  that  the  song  was  ;;f 
fine  was  to  type  its  verses  into  4 
an  e-mail  and  review  them.  I ff 
started  typing  the  song,  but  got  -s| 
no  farther  than  verse  3.  When  I 
typed  “the  holy  peo-  <4 
pie... whipped  and  stripped  me  ff 
and  they  hung  me  on  high...”  I 
was  devastated  and  engulfed  by  f| 
childhood  memories.  4 

As  a child,  I had  been 
tormented  and  beaten  and  ac-  4 
cused  personally  of  killing  ff 
Christ.  The  recent  painting  of  4 
swastikas  on  temples  indicate  f| 
that  Jews  are  still  being  ac-  -4 
cused.  I did  a micro  survey  and 
found  that  more  than  half  of  the  4 
Jewish  people  I asked  had  expe-  (f 
riences  like  mine.  4 

Any  reference  to  Jews  ’^f 
killing  Christ  brings  up  the  pain 
of  old  wounds  and  gives  com- 
fort to  the  ideas  of  my  tormentors  the  same 
as  using  the  “N”  word  brings  pain  to 
African  Americans  and  comfort  to  those 
who  are  still  racist. 

I took  my  concern  to  Ministry  and 
Oversight  and  a discussion  was  set  up.  In 
preparation  for  that  discussion,  I asked  the 
opinion  of  weighty  Friends  from  various 
Meetings. 

Some  Friends  felt  that  it  was  impor- 
tant that  I understand  that  Jews  did  kill 
Christ  or  that  some  Jews  participated. 


While  possibly  true,  this  is  not  relevant 
to  the  modern  day  accusation  of  “Christ 
killer.”  No  other  people  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  their  country  did 
while  it  was  occupied.  No  other  people 
are  held  responsible  for  what  happened 
hundreds,  let  alone  thousands,  of  years 


Old  Foundation, 

A Newsletter  for 
Jewish  Friends 

contains  this  update  on  the  “Lord  of  the  Dance”  contro- 
versy (Eighth  Month,  1997): 

“Jewish  Friends  met  during  the  FGC  Gathering  in 
Virginia  in  7th  month  to  share  personal  experiences  with 
the  consequences  of  the  concept  of  Jews  as  Christ  killers, 
using  the  words  of  the  third  verse  of  “Lord  of  the  Dance” 
as  the  focus  of  worship. 

“The  use  of  the  Worship  Sharing  modality  proved 
extremely  powerful  as  it  allowed  Friends  to  speak  from  the 
heart  and  encouraged  prayerful  listening.  Some  Friends 
from  Christian  background  were  moved  to  tears  as  they  if*  place  on  the  page  of  Lord  of  the 

i|f  Dance  in  all  Quaker  Hymnals, 
if*  No  text  is  to  be  covered. 

if*  By  singing  this  song,  do 
iff,  we  validate  an  anti-Semitic 
if*  sentiment? 

i|f  Why  have  some  people 
4 felt  hurt  by  this  song? 


pogrom  but  there  have  been  anti-Semitic 
pogroms.  Other  songs  don’t  have  a dis- 
claimer denying  what  the  words  clearly 
say.  People  tend  to  unconsciously  believe 
what  they  sing.  Words  cause  belief.  A lie 
repeated  fairly  often  is  believed.  Singers 
normally  ignore  footnotes  and  historical 
notes. 

kAAA  Some  Friends  echoed  my  ear- 
iff  lier  beliefs  that  Friends  and 
iij*  Jews  and  this  Jewish  Friend 
jiff  have  sung  the  song  for  decades 
jjl*  without  complaint.  They  said 
i|f  that  they  were  not  anti-Semitic 
if*  and  that  the  song  was  not  ei- 
ifff  ther.  It  is  true  that  I always  felt 
if*  safe  and  loved  at  Meeting.  The 
iff  song  is  about  the  rich  images  of 
■if?-  God  as  an  everlasting  dance 
j|f  that  lives  within  us.  Still,  unless 
if*  the  ideas  are  specifically  chal- 
iiff  lenged,  singing  causes  belief, 
if*  At  Meeting  for  Business 
iff'  Friends  approved  a minute  that 
i|-  the  following  be  placed  on  la- 
iiff  bels  and  glued  to  an  appropriate 


really  heard  the  pain  for  the  first  time. 

“The  result  of  this  sharing  was  a determination  that 
the  question  of  inadvertent  anti-Jewish  sentiment  should 
be  taken  back  to  Friends  Meetings....” 

The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  specific  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  2nd  Edition  of  the  FGC  Hymnal. 
For  more  information,  contact  Joy  Weaver,  20  Jenkins  St, 
Islip,  NY  11751.  e-mail:  joyweaver@erols.com.  To  join 
the  Jewish  e-mail  group,  please  contact  Dick  Beilin  at 
rbellin  @ cpcug . or  g . 


ago.  No  one  blamed  Poland  because 
concentration  camps  were  located 
there,  or  France  because  of  some  Nazi 
collaborators.  Most  have  forgiven  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  although  their  war 
was  only  half  a century  ago.  Today 
Jews  are  still  being  accused. 

Some  Friends  pointed  to  the  foot- 
note and  historical  note  saying  that 
“They  referred  to  the  Romans,  not  the 
Jews.”  This  makes  no  sense  to  me. 
There  has  never  been  an  anti-Roman 


Approved  by  San  Jose 
iff.’  Monthly  Meeting  on  5/9/1997. 
if*  I am  very  comfortable  with  the 
mmute- 

The  song  is  not  censored,  but 
by  thinking  about  the  above  queries 
Friends  would  be  moved  to  look  at  the 
Footnote  and  Historical  note.  The  lie 
would  not  be  believed  because  it  would 
be  continually  and  specifically  chal- 
lenged. The  song  will  be  sung  in  true 
Quakerly  spirit.  □ 


Jim  Harris  is  Jewish  by  birth  and  cele- 
brated his  Bar  Mitzvah  in  1953.  He  began 
attending  San  Jose  California  Friends 
Meeting  in  1980  and  currently  serves  on 
Ministry  and  Oversight,  Nominating  and 
Finance  committees. 
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Passover,  Multiculturalism,  and  Quakers 
or,  How  I Came  To  Write  A Hawadah 


,im?  ntonn  ti? 
.nm  ton?  fvto 

" You  are  not  required 
to  complete  the  task , 
but  neither  are  you  free 
to  lay  it  down../' 


poverty,  hunger  and  racism. 

Quakerism  holds  many  attractions: 
the  simplicity  of  Quaker  worship  is  ap- 
pealing to  people  from  a variety  of  faiths, 
including  Judaism,  when  prior  rituals 
have  lost  their  meaning,  become  rigid, 
ornate,  remote.  Judaism  and  Quakerism 
have  much  in  common:  the  commitment 
to  social  justice,  the  belief  in  the  inherent 
goodness,  perfectibility  and  ultimate  re- 
deemability  of  humans,  and  the  confi- 
dence that  each  of  us  is  capable  of  direct 
access  to  God,  and  God’s  will,  without 
need  for  priestly  intermediaries. 

I wrote  a haggadah — that  is,  the  text 
that  is  read  at  the  Passover  celebration — 
because  I want  to  share  this  Jewish  festi- 
val  with  my  Jewish  and  non- 
!f  Jewish  friends  and  Friends. 
|£  Passover  is  a wonderful  oppor- 
||  tunity  to  dramatize  in  words, 
| song,  food  and  actions  the  mar- 
| velous  story  of  the  departure 
||  from  Egypt,  and  thus  to  inspire 
||  us  all  to  work  for  a better 
II  world.  Passover  is  both  pro- 
| found  and  fun.  The  celebration 
| is  accessible  to  young  and  old 
if  and  it’s  filled  with  characteris- 
||  tically  Jewish  elements.  It’s  a 
||  great  way  to  teach  and  learn 
II  from  one  another.  Multicultur- 
al alism  is  good.  □ 


By  Claire  Gorfinkel , 

Orange  Grove  Meeting , CA,  PYM 


A 

^ t the  end  of  1969  I had  the 
incredible  good  fortune  to  be  hired  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
San  Francisco.  I was  young  and  highly 
opinionated.  Our  country  was  at  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  I was  honored  that  some- 
one would  pay  me  to  organize  opposition 
to  the  war.  I was  also  Jewish,  and  more 
than  a little  perplexed  by  the  strange 
‘cult’  in  which  I found  myself.  In  part  to 
assert  my  individuality,  I pro-  ..... 
posed  to  conduct  Passover  for  |f 
the  AFSC  staff  and  volunteers  || 
in  the  Spring  of  1970.  As  the  if 
preparations  were  underway,  §§ 

Ben  Seaver — my  mentor,  the  if 
Peace  Education  Secretary — let  f 
me  know  in  no  uncertain  terms,  || 
that  no  wine  would  be  served  in  || 
the  Friends  Meetinghouse  on  if 
Lake  Street.  “It’s  only  sym-  I 
bolic,”  I protested.  And  Ben,  f 
with  characteristically  uncom-  1 
promising  clarity  replied:  “All  §| 
the  more  reason  why  you  don’t  || 
need  it.”  I had  much  to  learn.  ||, 

Nearly  three  decades  later, 

I have  grown  more  accustomed  to  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
more  at  home  in  Judaism.  The  exodus 
from  Egypt  is  the  central  defining  histor- 
ical experience  of  what  would  become 
the  Jewish  people.  The  first  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  handed  down  at  Sinai 
reads  “I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
And  my  desire  to  share  this  special  Jew- 
ish celebration  of  Passover,  this  journey 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  this  exhortation 
that  we  must  strive  for  liberation  because 
we  were  once  slaves  ourselves,  has  deep- 
ened with  my  spiritual  journey  and  the 


BECAUSE  WE  WERE  SLAVES 


CLAIRE  E.  GORFINKEL  & CHARLES  DAVIS 


communities  in  which  I have  lived. 

There  are  many  Jews  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  We  call  ourselves  Jewish 
Quakers  and  Quakerish  Jews.  Some 
have  made  a transition  from  Judaism  to 
Quakerism;  while  their  culture,  roots, 
background,  tradition  is  Jewish,  now 
they  feel  at  home  as  Quakers.  Others 
worship  with  the  Society  of  Friends  but 
do  not  identify  as  Quakers:  the  Chris- 
tocentrism  is  a hurdle  they  cannot  leap. 
I identify  with  the  latter  category.  Jew- 
ish tradition  tells  us  that  when  the 
Messiah  comes,  all — not  some  but 
all — will  be  free  from  oppression, 
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By  John  Dart , 

Kula  Worship  Group,  Hawaii  (PYM) 


I can  remember  one  very  hot  afternoon, 
just  before  the  rains  started,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  was  con- 
spiring to  make  me  lose  my  temper  at 
whatever  happened.  Mother  was  carping 
at  me  (my  bed  wasn’t  made),  school 
hadn’t  gone  well  in  the  morning  (it 
seemed  as  if  it  never  did),  in  the  “quiet 
time”  I’d  been  trying  to  puzzle  out  some 
of  the  “Nun’s  Tale”  and  our  dictionary 
didn’t  have  the  right  words  (Victorian 
prudery!),  etc.  It  was  not  one  of  my  best 
days.  “My  Time”  came  at  last,  and  I 
decided  to  go  down  to  the  Nyaleh  stream 
to  go  swimming  and  cool  off  alone — I’d 
had  enough  of  people  for  the  day. 

I was  thirteen  then,  and  going 
through  a very  difficult  time  in  my  ado- 
lescence. My  folks,  missionaries  sta- 
tioned in  the  high  plains  of  southwestern 
Africa,  just  didn’t  seem  to  understand 
anything.  How  anyone  could  go  through 
as  much  of  life  as  they  had  and  still  be  so 
dumb  was  more  than  I could  fathom.  It 
seemed  as  if  no  one  even  tried  to  under- 
stand. They  just  ordered  me  around. 

(“Holocaust,  ” continued  from  page  79) 

flict  resolution  and  has  been  taken  up  by 
many  courts  across  our  land.  Its  primary 
focus  is  on  the  healing  of  all  parties  to 
any  conflict:  victims,  offenders,  and 
many  others  who  are  impacted  by  a 
crime.  Society,  in  the  vision  of  Restora- 
tive Justice  people,  has  the  task  of  creat- 
ing those  conditions  in  which  both  vic- 
tims and  offenders  may  accomplish  their 
own  healing. 

The  healing  is  accomplished  by  an 
emphasis  on  restitution  to  the  victim  and 
accountability  by  the  offender.  Punish- 
ment is  not  effective  and  is  unlikely  to 
heal  wounds.  Nor  does  it  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  offense,  and  it 


Photo  of  author  taken  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
just  before  leaving  for  Africa 


On  the  path  down  to  the  stream  I 
had  to  go  through  our  garden,  where 
Hosi  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  our  big 
bamboo  clump,  irrigating  the  strawber- 
ries. He  was  an  elderly  man,  about  55, 
small  and  wiry,  with  gray  in  the  tem- 
ples. A wise  man  in  many  ways,  he 
seemed  to  know  all  the  old  folk-tales, 
songs  and  proverbs.  I had  spent  many 
hours  with  him,  talking  and  listening.  I 
must  have  been  muttering  something 
on  my  way  down  the  hill  because  when 
I greeted  him  he  stopped  me. 

“Hey,  kid,  what’s  up?”  he  asked. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  cool  dark  shade, 
very  comfortable  and  at  total  ease. 


“Why  aren’t  you  working?”  I asked. 

“I  am,”  he  replied.  “I’m  giving  life 
to  these  plants.  Come,  sit  with  me  and 
watch  them  drink.” 

“What  does  it  matter?  They’re  only 
plants.” 

“Ah,  but  you  like  to  eat  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  won’t  have  children  un- 
less they  drink,”  he  said. 

I’d  never  thought  of  strawberry 
shortcake  or  jam  as  eating  something’s 
children!  After  all,  it  was  just  a straw- 
berry. Put  on  earth  for  my  pleasure:  we 
grew  it,  it  was  ours,  we  eat  it.  Simple 
straightforward  logic.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  Hosi  saw  it  differently,  and  he  was 
strangely  intense  in  the  way  he  said  it,  as 

(“Apologizing  To  Strawberries,  ” cont.  on  p.  83 ) 


increases  the  likelihood  of  future  of- 
fenses. 

In  conclusion,  I need  to  say  I have 
personally  felt  the  unremitting  anger  of 
painful  loss  and  the  passion  for 
reprisal.  The  unmanageable  extent  of 
cruelty  in  the  world  is  beyond  belief; 
World  War  II’s  Holocaust  is  almost 
beyond  processing  in  any  previously 
known  way.  We  have  all  seen  and  ex- 
perienced examples  of  generations  of 
the  incredibly  destructive  silence  that 
produces.  And  yet,  I am  compelled  to 
risk  your  understandable  resistance, 
your  understanding  of  me,  and  urge 
you  to  consider  these  vastly  simple  and 
vastly  difficult  ideas.  I believe  we  need 


to  begin  practicing  these  processes  to- 
day— even  this  evening. 

I am  keenly  aware  it  will  take  great 
courage  and  great  compassion — the  kind 
of  compassion  that  can  be  personally  and 
excruciatingly  painful,  since  we  will 
probably  need  to  revisit  a place  or  people 
or  memories  we  thought  forever  locked 
out  of  our  lives. 

As  an  individual,  or  as  individuals 
that  ultimately  comprise  a nation,  we 
might  find  the  compassionate  path  to  be 
the  most  direct  one  to  prevent  future 
holocausts  in  our  families,  our  cities,  and 
our  small  Planet  of  Nations.  We  might 
discover,  as  well,  this  is  the  only  armor 
we  need.  □ 
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(“Apologizing  To  Strawberries,  ” cont.  from  p.  82 ) 

if  he  understood  how  I felt  and  wanted  to 
tell  me  something.  I thought  that  a good 
story  was  coming,  Bre’r  Rabbit  saying 
“Don’t  throw  me  in  the  briar  patch,”  or 
some  such.  So  I asked  him  to  tell  me 
about  it. 

What  came  out  was  much  more  of  a 
philosophical  lecture  than  a mere  story, 
though  it  referred  to  many  things  that  he 
had  told  me  before,  pulling  them  to- 
gether, pointing  out  common  themes.  In 
summary,  this  is  what  he  said: 

“All  life  is  something  to  be  held 
holy,  treasured,  as  a loan  from  something 
beyond  our  understanding.  You,  proud 
human  that  you  are,  think  that  your  life  is 
yours,  to  do  with  as  you  choose.  But  stop 
and  think  a minute;  it  can’t  be  yours  if  it 
can  be  withdrawn  against  your  will,  as  it 
will  be  at  some  time.  It’s  more  like  a loan 
to  you,  subject  to  be  recalled  at  any  time 
without  notice  at  the  whim  of  whoever 
owns  it.  So  you  can’t  claim  it  for  your 
own,  anymore  than  can  that  ant,  those 
strawberries  or  that  rock  over  there.  They 
all  have  their  lives  on  loan,  as  we  all  do, 
from  something  that  owns  all  life.”  (A 
digression  here  to  teach  me  that  it’s  more 
logical  to  assume  that  the  Owner  of  all 
Life  is  singular,  not  plural.) 

He  went  on,  “Only  the  rocks  can  live 


without  taking  life — but  what  sort  of  a 
life  do  they  have?  To  sit  in  the  weather 
and  gradually  disintegrate.  The  rest  of 
us,  to  pay  for  our  life,  must  take  life  to 
live.  We  are  always  stealing  life  from 
something.  The  strawberries” — he  got 
up  to  change  the  water,  (“Mustn’t 
drown  them,”  he  said) — “or  the 
chicken  that  you  have  for  dinner 
tonight.  No  matter  what,  we  can  only 
live  by  taking  life. 

“Since  it  seems  that  whatever  re- 
ally owns  all  these  lives  appears  to  own 
ours,  too,  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
offer  an  apology  to  it  when  we  must 
take  life  to  preserve  our  own.  We 
should  think  when  we  pick  an  orange 
or  strawberry,  kill  a chicken  or  an  ante- 
lope, husk  an  ear  of  com,  catch  a fish 
or  even  break  a stone.  I don’t  think  that 
the  Owner  of  All  Life  is  an  angry 
thing,”  he  added,  “But  I do  think  It  has 
a limited  patience,  and  I don’t  think  we 
should  presume  too  far.  We  shouldn’t 
waste  life,  ever,  and  when  we  must  take 
it,  we  should  apologize  for  stealing 
from  the  Owner. 

“In  fact.”  Hosi  went  on,  “since  it  is 
a loan,  we  must  owe  interest  on  it,  as 
we  do  on  all  loans.  We  pay  that  interest 
by  helping  other  lives,  not  just  in  wa- 
tering the  strawberries,  which  is  selfish 


because  we  plan  to  use  them  for  our- 
selves. We  let  them  drink  because  we 
plan  to  eat  their  children.  But  to  pay  that 
interest  we  must  try  to  pay  in  ways  where 
we  plan  to  gain  no  profit.  This  is  very 
hard  to  do — surprisingly  hard,  in  fact. 
You  see  if  you  give  something  to  some- 
body, something  they  want  or  need,  and 
they  are  grateful  and  say,  ‘Thank  you,’ 
you  have  profited  by  that.  You  feel  better. 
That,  of  itself,  diminishes  payment.  So 
it’s  hard  to  find  ways....” 

He  got  up  and  changed  the  water 
again.  “The  funny  thing  is,”  he  went  on, 
“when  you  do  find  a way,  even  when  it 
seems  very  small,  it  seems  to  end  profit- 
ing you  even  more.  I don’t  understand 
that.” 

I never  did  get  to  the  stream  that 
afternoon,  but  I got  cooled  and  calmed 
for  much  of  the  rest  of  my  life,  just 
thinking  about  that  afternoon.  □ 


ohn  Dart  was  bom  in  1925  on  a 


| *1  mission  station  in  Angola,  Portuguese 
| West  Africa.  He  spent  a couple  of  years  § 
in  CPS,  went  to  college  and  grad  school,  iji 
| and  worked  in  California  and  Washing-  jl; 
| ton  as  a psychiatric  social  worker.  He  § 
| retired  in  1982  to  live  in  Maui.  !;i 


^ ome  years  ago,  there  was  an  unusual  visitor  at  our  Meeting  for  Worship. 
When  the  children  joined  us  towards  the  end  of  our  worship,  four-year-old 
Meghan  brought  with  her,  in  a fairly  tall  container,  a toad.  When  this  tiny  visitor 
hopped  out  of  the  can,  Meghan  quietly  scurried  after  him,  retrieved  him,  and 
placed  him  in  my  care.  Never  had  I expected  to  hold  and  stroke  a toad,  least  of 
all  at  a Friends  Meeting!  But  hold  and  stroke  the  toad  I did  until  Meghan 
decided  it  was  time  to  share  him  with  someone  else. 

There  followed  two  messages: 

“A  toad  is  one  of  God’s  creatures,  and  we  welcome  it  to  our  Meeting.  ” 

One  member,  having  just  sold  her  house,  spoke  of  wanting  to  simplify  her 
life.  This  included  getting  rid  of  ideas  and  concepts  she  no  longer  needed. 
Before  this  morning,  had  anyone  asked  her  whether  it  was  appropriate  to  have  a 
toad  in  Meeting  for  Worship,  she  would  have  thought  not. 

“Now  I am  ready  to  give  up  that  outmoded  concept,  ” she  said. 

It  was  good  to  have  this  unusual  visitor. 

— Fran  Ross,  Claremont  Meeting,  CA  (PYM) 
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[A  reader  wrote  expressing  “puzzle- 
ment” that  a “nude  female  torso”  ap- 
peared on  the  cover  of  the  December 
issue  of  Friends  Bulletin.  “What  is  the 
relevance  of  the  seated  figure  to  the 
content  of  the  magazine,  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  to  religion  in  general ?”  she 
asked.  Marge  Abbott,  the  author  of  A 
Certain  Kind  of  Perfection,  and  Carolyn 
Wilhelm,  the  artist  who  created  this  im- 
age, wrote  the  following  letters  to  clarify 
not  only  the  cover’s  religious  signifi- 
cance, but  also  how  art  can  be  a spiritual 
practice. — Editor.  ] 

Dear  Friend, 

The  drawing  on  the  cover  of  Friends 
Bulletin  is  one  of  several  which  Carolyn 
Wilhelm  did  for  my  book,  A Certain 
Kind  of  Perfection.  In  preparing  these 
drawings,  Carolyn  had  a copy  of  the 
manuscript  which  she  read  through  and 
then  chose  passages  from  the  writings  of 
various  Friends  which  touched  her 
deeply.  This  drawing,  “The  New 
Jerusalem”,  emerged  from  Margaret 
Fell’s  words  taken  from  her  pamphlet 
“Women’s  Speaking  Justified.” 

Fell  writes  (only  the  first  part  of  this 
passage  was  on  the  cover):  “Our  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  is  coming  down 
from  heaven.  Her  light  will  shine 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  even  as  a 
jasper  stone,  which  brings  freedom  and 
liberty  and  perfect  redemption  to  her 
whole  seed.  This  is  that  woman  and  im- 
age of  the  eternal  God  that  God  has 
owned,  does  own,  and  will  own  for  ever- 
more.” 

Fell,  like  other  early  Friends,  found 
the  Book  of  Revelation  to  be  central  to 
her  understanding  of  God’s  work  in  the 
world.  They  were  convinced  that  the 
“New  Jerusalem” — the  kingdom  of 
God — was  a present  reality  as  well  as  a 
future  promise.  Those  who  know  Christ 
in  their  hearts  and  are  obedient  to  the 
leadings  of  Christ,  live  in  that  kingdom. 
Their  actions  will  show  the  truth  of  this 
reality. 

Although  Fell  probably  did  not  know 
Greek  or  Latin,  she  “translates”  the  spirit 
of  the  original  by  using  the  feminine 
instead  of  the  neuter  pronoun  to  refer  to 
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Jerusalem.  The  correctness  of  her  word 
choice  is  seen  in  other  passages  in 
Revelations  describing  the  New 
Jerusalem  as  a bride.  Since  Jerusalem 
and  Israel  are  both  often  seen 
metaphorically  as  God’s  bride,  it  seems 
completely  appropriate  for  Margaret 
Fell  to  depict  Jerusalem  as  a woman. 

I hope  that  this  explanation  clears 
up  some  of  your  puzzlement. 

Yours  in  friendship, 

Marge  Abbott 

Dear  Friend, 

I am  sorry  that  the  image  of  the 
“New  Jerusalem”  disturbed  you. 

Perhaps  if  you  understood  my  pro- 
cess your  concerns  about  my  motives  in 
the  drawing  would  be  alleviated. 

I consider  my  art-making  as  my 
deepest  form  of  worship.  Before  begin- 
ning any  piece,  I sit  before  the  open 
paper  or  wood  panel  in  prayer.  I calm 
myself,  in  good  Quaker  fashion,  to  be 
able  to  listen  to  my  Indwelling  Christ, 
and  “wait  on  the  Lord.”  Sometimes 
nothing  happens.  Sometimes  only  a 
line  will  be  given  to  my  inner  eye,  and 
I follow  an  unfolding  image,  sometimes 
with  great  surprise  at  what  emerges 
through  my  hand. 

With  the  “New  Jerusalem”  the  im- 
age came  to  me  complete  and  shining. 
As  each  image  is  a gift  to  me,  I cer- 


tainly do  not  understand  all  its  meaning. 
Centering  into  worship  I had  reread  the 
Fell  quote  from  Marge  Abbott’s 
manuscript,  and  the  image  clearly  sprang 
from  her  words,  based  in  Revelations. 
What  understanding  that  was  given  to 
me  at  the  time  was  about  the  trans- 
parency of  the  figure,  an  angel,  bringing 
a new  world  of  reconciliation  in  the  love 
of  God.  Her  figure  has  blessed  me  often, 
kneeling  in  prayer.  This  same  pose  has 
been  consistent  in  the  paintings  I’ve  been 
given  about  Mary,  and  the  Annunciation. 
There  is  a sensuous  joy  in  this  expression 
of  the  love  of  God.  As  I struggle  with 
issues  about  my  own  relationship  to  my 
body,  I find  this  joy  very  reassuring. 
However,  for  me  the  image  is  more  about 
the  incarnation  of  God’s  will  that  is  pre- 
sent in  us,  our  actions,  and  our  faith, 
given  through  the  mystical  blessings  of 
an  angel  laboring  on  our  behalf. 

Superimposed  on  the  angel’s  gift 
was  the  image  of  the  “city  on  the  hill.”  It 
is  a place  where  a synagogue,  a Quaker 
meetinghouse,  a minaret,  and  a cathedral 
all  shine  from  within  with  God’s  word. 
How  better  could  we  light  the  world? 

I believe  that  art  must  stand  on  its 
own,  without  the  artist  hovering  to  ex- 
plain away  the  reality  of  the  viewer’s 
experience.  Each  person’s  reaction  com- 
pletes the  gift  of  the  image  for  me,  since 
it  expands  the  meaning  way  beyond  my 
own  limited  understanding.  Your  ques- 
tioning of  the  motivation  behind  the  use 
of  nudity  might  easily  spring  from  our 
popular  culture’s  misuse  of  sexuality  and 
the  body  to  catch  attention  and  to  market 
anything  from  food  to  automobiles.  I’m 
sorry  that  for  you  the  mystery  in  the 
image  didn’t  lift  it  beyond  this  cultural 
expectation.  You  are  not  alone.  We  did 
not  use  it  for  the  cover  of  Marge’s  book 
for  that  very  reason.  God  has  told  us  that 
we  are  made  in  (His)  image.  My  hope  is 
that  our  culture’s  cheapening  of  the  glory 
of  the  human  (or  angelic!)  form  will 
someday  be  reclaimed  by  art  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  the  trust  of  good  people 
like  yourself. 

Thank  you  for  your  response. 

Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Wilhelm 
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Western  Friends  Schools 

Wellsprings  Friends 
School 

Wellsprings  Friends  School  is  a 
Quaker  high  school  in  Eugene, 
Oregon.  Since  1994,  we  have  grown 
from  24  to  our  present  enrollment  of  37 
students  in  grades  9 through  12.  Well- 
springs  is  more  than  a school,  it  is  a 
community  based  on  Friends’  princi- 
ples of  equality,  nonviolence,  and  ser- 
vice. There  is  a weekly  meeting  for 
worship,  and  a bi-weekly  community 
meeting,  facilitated  by  students,  where 
decisions  are  made  by  consensus.  The 
school  is  accredited  and  offers  a four- 
year  high  school  diploma.  Classes  av- 
erage 10  in  size,  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  English,  History,  Math  and  Sci- 
ence offerings,  we  also  have  Tai  Chi 
Chuan,  American  Sign  Language, 
Peacemaking,  Comparative  Religions 
and  Co-counseling.  We  also  have  Fine 
Arts  and  Playback  Theater,  and  in  the 
past  we’ve  had  a choir  and  even  a 
rhythm  & blues  band.  Our  student 
athletes  play  on  public  school  teams, 
but  we  have  also  offered  golf  and  bowl- 
ing. 

The  most  important  thing  Well- 
springs  gives  these  young  people  is 
love,  a sense  of  belonging,  and  the 
emotional  safety  to  take  risks  and  work 
out  problems  in  an  environment  of  re- 
spect and  acceptance.  Many  of  our 
students  come  with  incredible  risk  fac- 
tors in  their  lives:  histories  of  violence, 
substance  abuse,  eating  disorders,  de- 
pression and  even  suicide  attempts. 
Many  of  them  have  learning  disabili- 
ties, attention  deficit  disorder,  experi- 
ences of  academic  failure,  low  motiva- 
tion and  low  self  esteem.  Miracles 
happen  at  Wellsprings.  Coming  here 
has  marked  a turning  point  in  many 
young  lives  and  we  hope  to  continue 
into  the  new  century,  tapping  the  well- 
springs  of  creativity,  intelligence  and 
beauty,  that  of  God,  in  every  one.  For 
more  information,  contact  Helen  Park, 
Wellspring  Friends  School,  3590  West 
18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402. 
(541)  686-1223. 


Whittier  Friends  School 

Whittier  Friends  School  was 
founded  in  September  1974  un- 
der the  care  of  Whittier  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(First  Friends  Church),  with  a vision  of 
what  could  be  possible  in  a school  and 
with  the  commitment  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. The  children  come  first  at  Whit- 
tier Friends  School!  We  are  dedicated 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
whole  child — the  child  as  a spiritual 
being,  as  a learner,  as  a responsible 
citizen,  and  as  a peacemaker. 

We  believe  that  children  learn  best 
when  they  are  in  an  environment  which 
supports  them  and  frees  them  to  grow, 
unfolding  from  within,  free  of  labels 
free  of  not  measuring  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  others,  free  of  comparison  with 
others,  free  of  fear  of  being  expected  to 
do  things  for  which  they  are  not  ready 
and  at  which  they  cannot  succeed. 
Time  is  spent  freely  in  this  school  to 
teach  children  to  speak  truthfully 
(especially  about  their  own  feelings) 
and  to  acquire  skills  for  dealing  with 
others  in  positive,  affirming  ways. 

We  believe  that  children  learn  con- 
tinuously and  in  a developmental  order, 
but  at  differing  rates.  We  believe  that 
children  learn  best  from  concrete  expe- 
riences such  as  field  trips  and  hands-on 
science  lessons,  and  from  much  use  of 
manipulative  equipment  in  discovery 
learning. 

Whittier  Friends  School  offers  con- 
tinuity, that  is,  keeping  children  to- 
gether for  two  or  more  years  with  the 
same  teacher  or  teachers.  With  our 
multi-grade  approach,  we  are  able  to 
offer  maximum  continuity  from  year  to 
year.  Our  staff,  along  with  our  School 
Committee,  makes  important  decisions 
about  curriculum  and  testing  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  method 
encourages  creativity  and  innovation 
on  the  part  of  our  staff  and  our  stu- 
dents. 

Quakers  have  long  valued  coopera- 
tion above  individual  competition,  and 
so  Whittier  Friends  School  encourages 
cooperative  play  and  learning.  Our 


multi-graded  classrooms  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  peer  tutoring;  younger  and 
older  students  alike  learn  more  when 
students  help  students  discover  knowl- 
edge. 

Whittier  Friends  School  uses  technol- 
ogy as  a learning  tool.  Each  classroom 
has  a computer  lab  which  the  students 
use  under  the  guidance  of  our  teachers 
and  aides.  A science  lab  equipped  with 
laboratory  materials  and  microscopes  is 
used  to  expand  the  students’  scientific 
curiosity. 

We  have  a wonderful  school  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of  the  whole 
child  in  Whittier  Friends.  We  are  ready 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  children  of  our 
community.  We  are  committed  to  giving 
children  the  best  possible  education  in  a 
loving,  caring  environment. 

For  more  information,  please  contact 
Sharon  Rollins  or  Jeanne  Love  at  6726 
Washington  Ave,  Whittier  CA  90601. 
(562)  945-1654. 

Pacific  Ackworth 
Friends  School 

Our  transition  from  an  “elementary” 
to  a “primary”  facility  is  becoming  a 
reality.  We  are  currently  licensed  to  serve 
38  pre-schoolers  and  kindergartners 
(ages  3-5  years). 

We  are  also  licensed  to  serve  30 
school-aged  children  (K-6th  grade)  in 
our  community.  Many  are  picked  up  and 
walked  to  and  from  our  neighborhood 
public  school.  This  Before  and  After 
School  Program  also  serves  children  with 
specific  needs  who  are  ambulatory. 

Renovation  of  the  two-and-a-half  acre 
“wooded”  campus  is  progressing 
steadily.  With  the  continued  support  of 
Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 
the  landscaping  plans  and  building  im- 
provements are  bringing  us  up  to  date. 

For  more  information,  contact  Gogi 
Morales,  6210  Temple  City  Boulevard, 
Temple  City,  California  91780.  (626) 
287-6880. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin 
there  will  an  insert  devoted  to  John 
Woolman  School.  Articles  about  activi- 
ties in  Quaker  schools  are  always  wel- 
come! □ 
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A Message  from  the 
Admissions  Office 

by  Dena  Miller 


Why  Consider  a Quaker 
Boarding  School? 

From  the  brochure,  North  American  Quaker  Boarding  schools,  Peter  Lane 


The  adolescent  stage  of  human  development  is  a 
significant  period  of  life— the  cusp  of  adulthood. 
What  are  we  doing  at  Scattergood  to  aid  in  that  monu- 
mental transition?  Let’s  begin  with  the  most  obvi- 
ous answer:  we’re  providing  a college  preparatory 
education.  This  answer  can  easily  lead  to  another 
question.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a traditional 
Quaker  college  preparatory  school?  Quaker  educa- 
tion has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  educating  the 
whole  person.  Since  its  beginning,  Scattergood  has 
implemented  a work  program,  which  includes  a 
farm — livestock  and  gardening.  Artistic  expression 
is  valued  and  encouraged;  art  classes  meet  three  days 
a week,  classes  sure  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes 
in  length.  Physical  education  has  not  been  over- 
looked at  Scattergood.  P.E.classes  meet  from  three 
to  five  days  a week,  depending  on  the  activity.  In 
addition,  there  are  opportunities  for  month-long  trips, 
such  as  biking,  canoeing,  or  cross-country  skiing. 
Our  college  preparatory  curriculum  is  accredited  by 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  influenced  by  the  Quaker  val- 
ues on  which  the  school  is  founded.  One-hundred 
percent  acceptance  to  accredited  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  by  our  graduates  for  two  years  run- 
ning is  evidence  of  the  program’s  effectiveness. 
Adolescents  search  for  meaning  in  life  and  in  their 
education.  Daily  collection  and  weekly  Meeting  for 
Worship  provide  time  to  ponder,  reflect  and  medi- 
tate. At  Scattergood,  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  experience  real  life  through  the  work  crew  pro- 
gram, farm,  garden,  community  service,  dorm  life 
and  discussion-oriented  classrooms.  For  teenagers, 
there  is  satisfaction  in  being  among  like-minded 
peers  and  adults.  Within  Scattergood’s  educational 
environment,  young  people  find  many  opportunities 
for  challenge,  growth,  fun,  learning  and  fulfillment. 
What  lies  ahead  for  them — college,  work,  family, 
life— is  enhanced  by  the  Scattergood  experience. 


1.  Because  Quaker  values  are  “in  the  air”  all  the  time,  not  just  during  school 
hours. 

2.  Because  these  communities  are  nurturing  places  where  the  risk-taking  inher- 
ent in  learning  can  occur  without  many  of  the  disruptions  that  abound  in  the 
outside  world. 

3.  Because  the  students  and  adults  in  these  residential  communities  leam  to 
share  space  with  one  another  and  to  agree  on  the  expectations  (rules)  that 
guide  their  lives  together.  This  is  great  preparation  for  life  in  residential 
colleges! 

4.  Because  people  are  accepted  for  who  they  are;  differences  are  seen  as  door- 
ways rather  than  walls.  Girls  and  boys  are  valued  equally  as  learners  both  in 
and  outside  the  classrooms. 

5.  Because  scholarship  is  respected  and  leads  to  sensible  choices  about  what  to 
do  after  graduation. 

6.  Because  time  is  available  for  everyone  to  participate  in  the  arts.  This  is 
encouraged  as  part  of  developing  the  whole  person. 

7.  Because  volunteer  service  - doing  daily  chores  in  school,  and  participation  in 
service  programs  outside  the  school  - is  a way  to  build  a sense  of  self-worth 
and  responsibility  for  others. 

8.  Because  the  friendships  formed  in  these  intentional  communities  often  last  a 
lifetime. 

9.  Because  there  are  funds  available  (based  on  demonstrated  need)  to  help 
families  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

10.  Because  the  country  settings  where  most  of  these  schools  are  found  allow  for 
outdoor  activity,  some  in  athletic  programs  and  others  in  agricultural  activities. 
Being  outdoors  is  considered  to  be  good  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  for  the  body. 

11.  Because  Meeting  for  Worship  is  placed  prominently  in  the  weekly  schedule 
and  all  are  urged  to  enter  in  the  group  of  gathered  seekers. 

12.  Because  the  time  that  they  spend  in  the  school  communities  helps  our 
graduates  to  know  themselves  as  whole  human  beings  ready  to  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  others. 


Scattergood’s  Mission  Statement 

Through  a strong  academic  program,  a cooperative  work  program  and 
community  life  based  on  Quaker  values,  Scattergood  Friends  School 
prepares  students  with: 

• Recognition  of  self-worth  • Sense  of  global  citizenship 

• Growing  spiritual  awareness  • Commitment  to  lifelong  learning 

• Ability  to  live  constructively  in  community 

• Skills  to  attain  future  academic  and  vocational  success 


SCATTERGOOD  NEWS 
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Friday  at  Scattergood:  A Student's  Perspective, 

by  Clara  Abell 


I 

! 


My  alarm  beeps  and  my  eyes  open  instantly.  I put  on  clothes, 
knowing  them  only  by  touch.  The  dorm  is  quiet.  One  person 
showers,  another  arranges  her  hair  in  the  hall  mirror  and  another 
is  sprawled  out  on  the  dorm  couch  far  gone  in  a good  book. 

Downstairs  in  the  kitchen  music  is  playing.  A number  of  stu- 
dents wearing  aprons  are  working.  I put  on  an  apron,  get  a con- 
tainer of  soapy  water  and  a sponge  and  begin  mechanically  wash- 
ing counter  surfaces.  My  crew  is  breakfast  cleanup  and  we  clean 
before  and  after  the  meal.  This  crew  has  to  work  fast  and  effi- 
ciently because  there  is  only  thirty  minutes  between  breakfast  and 
collection.  In  collection,  which  is  twenty  minutes  of  silent  wor- 
ship, I worry  about  today’s  Geometry  quiz.  I decide  that  all  I can 
do  is  to  review  the  material  just  before  class. 

During  Biology,  we  make  molecules  with  jelly  candies  and 
tooth  picks.  Our  assignment  is  to  create  a molecule  using  only 
carbons  and  hydrogens.  It  is  fun  making  up  fancy,  complex  mole- 
cules in  which  all  of  the  atoms  are  ‘happy’.  At  the  end  of  Biology, 
I study  quickly  and  take  the  geometry  quiz.  I do  well.  I then 
proceed  to  have  fun  with  the  extra  credit  problem,  figuring  out 
what  the  area  of  lots  of  different  sized  squares  are,  just  from  the 
area  of  two  of  the  squares. 

In  Spanish  , I have  a test  on  the  last  chapter.  I discover  it  is  not 
any  problem  if  you  have  learned  and  remembered  what  you  have 
previously  done  in  class.  During  a lull  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
while  our  teacher  is  deciding  what  homework  he  will  assign,  some- 
one starts  singing  / Will  Survive.  The  rest  of  us  join  in  enthusias- 
tically. Our  teacher  gives  us  a funny,  reprimanding  look,  and  we 
laugh;  he  would  prefer  that  our  singing  be  in  Spanish. 

Morning  classes,  the  hardest  part  of  the  day,  are  over,  and  I am 
relieved.  When  a student  rings  the  hand  bell  signaling  lunch,  I 
join  the  herd  of  hungry  people  charging  every  which  way  to  as- 
signed tables.  The  dish  today  is  curried  chicken  and  rice.  I’m  a 
vegetarian  and  eat  the  curried  vegetables.  We  have  delicious  fresh 
bread  made  by  the  two  students  on  the  bread  crew.  Announce- 
ments are  made  after  lunch  and  for  the  next  hour  most  of  the  clean- 
up crews  take  place.  These  include  mopping  the  lobby,  cleaning 
the  dorms  and  classrooms,  and  lunch  clean-up. 

My  crew  for  the  day  is  done.  Before  my  afternoon  art  class 
begins,  I read  magazines,  and  shoot  some  film.  In  photography, 
we  practice  rolling  film  with  our  eyes  closed.  I am  nervous  when 
we  do  it  for  real  in  the  darkroom  in  total  darkness;  I don’t  want  to 
ruin  my  film.  We  put  the  film  in  canisters  of  chemicals  which  fix 
the  images  on  the  negatives.  I stay  after  class  is  over  to  see  what 
my  negatives  look  like.  They  look  good!  While  most  people  are 
in  PE  classes,  I type  an  E-mail  to  author,  Michael  Cadnum,  who  is 
critiquing  poetry  that  I’ve  written.  For  my  PE  requirement,  I take 
independent  dance,  ballet,  in  Iowa  City  twice  a week. 

It’s  now  just  before  dinner.  I go  hang  out  in  dorm  sponsor, 
Kate  Yoder’s,  apartment.  Other  people  are  there,  too,  making 
friendship  bracelets  and  watching  the  news.  I do  my  Spanish 
homework  and  Kate  helps  me.  We  go  to  dinner.  Later,  I sit  on  my 
bed  and  write  a letter  to  my  folks  at  home.  I watch  a bit  of  the 
Friday  night  movie  in  the  Social  Room,  but  get  tired  of  it  and 
leave.  Friday  night  is  unlike  regular  weeknights.  There  is  a video 
instead  of  study  time,  and  people  are  ready  to  have  fun  and  relax 
after  a long,  busy  week. 


My  friend  Aki,  who  is  from  Japan,  comes  into  my  room  and 
we  talk  about  life.  I tell  her  about  the  month  long  bike  trip  I’m 
going  on  later  this  year.  There  are  fears  and  physical  hurdles  I 
well  face,  and  we  talk  about  those  hurdles.  There  is  a Bam  Dance 
going  on  tonight  in  the  auditorium  and  I go  downstairs  and  watch 
the  dancers.  My  friend  Mary  is  dancing  and  we  dance  the  next  set 
together.  I dance  the  rest  of  the  sets  of  the  night,  and  go  upstairs 
in  a good  mood.  I don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  to  bed.  Mary  teaches 
me  to  read  some  sheet  music  and  we  play  a duet  together.  She 
plays  the  flute  and  I play  an  alto  recorder.  It  is  late,  about  mid- 
night. On  Friday  nights,  quiet  time  is  at  twelve  and  there  are  not 
lights  out.  People  can  stay  up,  as  long  as  they’re  quiet.  I get 
ready  for  bed  and  discover  Aki  in  my  bed.  She  was  having  a hard 
time  sleeping  in  her  room.  I pull  her  comforter  off  her  bed,  give 
her  my  pillow  and  make  her  get  out  of  my  bed  and  sleep  on  my 
roommate’s  bed.  One  of  my  two  roommates  is  sleeping  in  an- 
other room.  My  other  roommate 
comes  in,  we  turn  off  the  light  and  I 
instantly  drift  into  daydreams  and 
tjpP  sleep.  It  has  been  a long,  exhausting 

day.  Tomorrow  I will  get  to  sleep  in, 
and,  go  to  Iowa  City,  on  town  trip. 

Clara  is  in  10th  grade,  in  her  second 
year  at  Scattergood.  She  lives  in  Rich- 
mond, California,  having  recently 
moved  from  Sebastopol  where  she  and 
her  family  were  members  of  Apple 
Seed  Meeting. 


The  following  list  includes  the  majority  of  the  Scattergood  alumni  and  ft 


ARIZONA 

Kent  Bewley,  Prescott 
Tara  Briesno,  Phoenix 
Lynette  Brown,  Sedona 
Betsy  Hilgendorf,  Flagstaff 
Brook  Judson,  Prescott 
Karina  Budd,  Tucson 
Marcia  Villa,  Scotttsdale 
Wilma  Leonardo,  Tucson 
Karen  Munoz,  Pearce 
Christine  Kovach,  Scottsdale 
Hilary  Rubin,  Chandler 
Raymond  White,  Phoenix 

CALIFORNIA 

Philip  Allen,  Port  Hueneme 
Bill  Asawa,  Pomona 
Judith  Auelua,  Belmont 
Nancy  Bailey,  Hoopa 
Ellen  Bisnett,  Grass  Valley 
Kristina  Bradwell,  Santa  Rosa 
Anna  Bruff,  Sacramento 
Judith  Bryer,  Saratoga 
Trudy  Bonzo  Chastain,  Richmond 
Stephanie  Church,  Irvine 
David  Cooper,  Canoga  Park 
Beulah  DeHaven,  West  Covina 
Marilyn  Dickey,  Anaheim 
Austin  Donovan,  Jr.,  San  Anselmo 
Lynne  Dover,  Nevada  City 
Lara  Duran,  Studio  City 
Allisa  Lavine,  Studio  City 
Kate  Cromwell,  Studio  City 
Eric  Durkee,  Redono 
Thomas  Edmundson,  Mariposa 


James  Ellyson,  North  Highland 
Mark  Emery,  Carlsbad 
Marion  Emmons,  Santa  Clarita 
Stephen  Evans,  Berkeley 
George  Fink,  Davis 
Ina  Gilliland,  Joshua  Tree 
Patricia,  Gregory,  Hercules 
Lesley  Gunnells,  Fremont 
Mary  Gutknecht,  San  Fran. 
David  Hansen,  Fremont 
Wilford  Haworth,  Fremont 
Wilford  Haworth,  Santa  Rosa 
Dhaivyd  Hilgendord,  San  Fran. 
Steve  Hough,  San  Marcos 
Jennifer  Huggins,  Sonoma 
Lloyd  Iversen,  Santa  Rosa 
Frosine  Jackson,  San  Diego 
Elma  Johnson,  Westminster 
Eric  Jorgensen,  San  Carlos 
Mike  Joyner,  San  Francisco 
Kezia  Kakai,  San  Leandro 
Frank  Kawano,  L.  A. 

Douglas  Kawasaki,  San  Fran. 
Wilexia  Knox,  Canyon 
Sarah  McBride,  San  Rafael 
Elizabeth  McCracken,  Newport 
Susan  Metzler,  Los  Gatos 
Esther  Morgan,  Berkeley 
Karen  Morgan,  Sonoma 
Sandy  Morrill,  Berkeley 
Adrienne  Muller,  Ojai 
Archibald  Newlin,  Lockeford 
Riley  Newman,  Irvine 
Tina  Newman,  Albany 
William  Payer, Coming 


John  Peters,  San  Fran. 

Dean  Peterson,  Pasadena 
Amy  Rasmussen,  Sunnyvale 
Paul  Reynolds,  Grass  Valley 
Nancy  Richardson,  L.  A. 

Glen  Rockwell,  Carlsbad 
Shaba  Rush,  Newcastle 
Roger  Schlatter,  Bishop 
Bruch  Schlitt,  Mill  Valley 
Mike  Selker,  Santa  Barbara 
Steven  Smith,  Upland 
Vincent  Smith,  Whittier 
Sarah  Stadler,  San  Fran. 

Don  Harris,  San  Fran. 

John  Standing,  San  Fran. 

Loral  Stolze,  Manhattan 
Linnea  Stone,  Rosamond 
Tanya  Striedieck,  Calistoga 
Marta  Tarbell,  L.  A. 

Zoe  Taulbee,  Mountain  View 
Shannan  Taylor,  Murphys 
Elizabeth  Vanek,  San  Anselmo 
Gabrielle  Watson,  Woodside 
Ellen  Weis,  Berkeley 
Mary  White,  Oakland 
Carl  Winder,  Encinitas 
Aaron  Woolfson,  Stockton 
John  Yu,  Los  Angeles 
Jen  Taylor,  Richmond 
Shawn  Cravello,  San  Clemente 
William  Bruff,  Jr.,  Mendocino 
Sarah  Armstrong  Jones,  L.  A. 
Dolly  Mancarella,  San  Diego 
Vincent  Gervais,  San  Fran. 
Mark  Taylor,  Grass  Valley 
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A View  from  the  Threshold:  A Teacher's 

by  Lyn  Cope-Robinson 


During  my  life  I have  traveled  fairly  extensively,  teaching  in 
Haiti  and  Canada,  and  visiting  the  two  Quaker  founded 
Monteverde,  Costa  Rica,  Schools.  My  husband  and  I reared  five 
Quaker  kids,  sending  them/letting  them  attend  Quaker  boarding 
schools  and  colleges;  I am  a graduate  myself.  So,  why  would  I, 
living  by  the  Florida  sea  with  my  own  native  garden,  leave  para- 
dise to  teach  in  Iowa  in  January?  The  answer  is  Scattergood  Friends 
School,  and  the  time  frame  commences  this  past  May. 


Last  year  I was  invited  to  be  one  of  Scattergood’s  author-in- 
residence teachers.  I accepted.  As  the  author  of  The  Little  Quaker 
Sociology  Book  with  Glossary  dedicated  to  our  own  children  and 
their  friends  who  kept  asking  “Why  do  Quakers  believe  . . .?”  and 
to  Quaker  newcomers,  I had  written  what  I thought  to  be  a ‘lite’, 
funny,  yet  all-inclusive  book,  on  Quaker  values.  I thought  I could 
squeeze  a two-week  visit  into  my  schedule  without  major  impact. 
How  wrong  I was.  I shall  never  be  the  same  after  that  visit;  just  as 
I have  never  been  the  same  since  my  two-week  photojoumalist 
excursion  into  Haiti  eighteen  years  ago. 


Before  coming  to  Scattergood  last  May,  I had  noted  that  con- 
temporary secondary  school  teachers  were  able  to  engage  a few 
students  while  the  majority  were  simply  present  in  body.  My  in- 
tent had  been  to  be  engaging  myself  and  to  hope  that  the  top  third 
of  the  class  would  be  attentive.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  fif- 
teen eager  faces  who  had  read  their  homework.  I actually  got  to 
‘play’  with  concepts,  and  one  question  led  to  another.  I was  tested; 
they  were  tested.  They  learned  about  Quaker  history  and  values 
and  I learned  about  teaching  at  Scattergood.  Daily  I was  quizzed 


ii r students  from  and/or  currently  living  in  the  coastal 


JLORADO 

ibecca  Ball,  Fort  Collins 
ichael  Miller,  Fort  Collins 
inEe  Stucklen,  Loveland 
ichelle  Churylo,  Arvada 
ndy  Braa,  Grand  Junction 
iff  Cima,  Denver 
1 Cottingham,  Denver 
cy  Baizel,  Longmont 
argle  Figgins,  Colorado  Springs 
ary  Gilmore,  Denver 
Dllie  Graves,  Denver 
mmieGregori,  Fort  Collins 
I Howe,  Denver 
rl  Judson,  Livermore 
ave  Maxwell,  Boulder 
yan  Michener,  Estes  Park 
an  Michener,  Boulder 
1 iug  & Jill  Michener,  Breckenridge 
pie  Montilla,  Denver 
ncy  O’Loughlin,  Alamosa 
ul  Osborn,  Arvada 
ny  Shipow,  Colorado  Springs 
nja  Walker,  Aurora 
ra  Williams  Mann,  Boulder 
becca  Winder,  Boulder 
t Cappa,  Golden 

AHO 

irk  Jorgensen,  McCall 
annie  Owens,  Boise 

)NTANA 

s Drayer,  Ennis 
Igail  Frederick,  Kalispell 
san  Reiley,  Great  Falls 


NEW  MEXICO 

Caleb  Evans,  White  Rock 
Katie  Heins,  Albuquerque 
Monita  Witkop,  Albuquerque 
Rebecca  Henderson,  Tesuque 
Marin  Hoge,  Albuquerque 
Chris  Hopkins,  Albuquerque 
Bonnie  Kelly,  Albuquerque 
Summer  McKean,  Las  Cruces 
Molly  Cabe,  Las  Cruces 
Stephen  Quinn,  Madrid  Park 
Nelson  Rhodes,  Dixon 
Sunny  Stansbury,  Albuquerque 
Scott  Worman,  Albuquerque 

NEVADA 

Florence  Bedell,  Las  Vegas 
Rebecca  Willis,  Reno 

OREGON 

Sarah  Armitage,  Portland 
Glen  Boyajian,  Portland 
Kenneth  Cho,  Lincoln  City 
John  Etter,  Eugene 
Lynn  Harris,  Maupin 
John  Hawksley,  Ashland 
Kent  Haworth,  Brownsville 
Margaret  Johnston,  Hillsboro 
Matthew  Lynch,  Portland 
Eric  McCloskey,  Portland 
Robert  McCreary,  Myrtle  Creek 
Noah  Mills,  Eugene 
Charles  Osborn,  Tidewater 
Hubert  Peckham,  Salem 
Gudrun  Stoffelmayr,  Portland 
Jon  Tesdell,  Eugene 


and  southwestern  states: 

Lorene  Valdez,  Portland 
Lorin  Wegner,  Portland 
Mary  Welch,  Portland 
LaVonne  Wells,  Bonanza 
Becky  Yarnall,  Corvallis 

UTAH 

Burton  Lang,  Midvale 
Bevin  McCabe,  Boulder 
Steve  Taylor,  Boulder 
Ezra  Cimino-Hurt,  ML  Pleasant 

WASHINGTON 

Alan  Carpenter,  Seattle 
Lisa  Carter,  Olympia 
Douglas  Hamm,  Seattle 
Sue  Hesed,  Seattle 
Rachel  Knight,  Arlington 
Loyal  Idso,  Kirkland 
John  Judge,  Bremerton 
Barry  Litton,  Auburn 
Eileen  Livingston,  Seattle 
Jenny  Fish,  Seattle 
Judith,  Mukensnable,  Prescott 
Christina  Neff,  Seattle 
Adina  Rosenthal,  Seattle 
Joyce  Sanchez,  Kent 
Linda  Skinner,  Tonasket 
Christopher  Steiner,  Newton 
Rebecca  Tesdell,  Seattle 
SaraTovey,  Spokane 
Sharon  Willoughby,  Ellensburg 
Silke  Petersen,  Kent 
Lyle  Newlin,  Port  Ludlow 
James  Bowles,  Seattle 
Kathleen  Drennan,  Seattle 
Matilda  Hansen,  Laramie 


by  students  and  by  one  particular  staff  member  who  wanted  to 
know  my  style  of  teaching,  offering  insight  and  reassurance.  He 
was  a mentor  in  the  best  possible  sense  by  challenging  my  con- 
cepts and  my  experience,  offering  his  own  vast  reservoir  of  thirty 
years  as  a master  teacher  in  California.  It  was  during  one  of  those 
long  exchanges  that  he  suggested  I consider  returning  to 
Scattergood  for  a longer  period  of  time.  Flexibility  is  one  attribute 
I value  highly  in  myself  and  in  the  workplace.  I was  enchanted  by 
the  idea. 

Seven  months  later  I loaded  our  van  and  headed  for  Iowa  ‘leav- 
ing’ husband,  cat,  and  garden  so  that  I could  experience  four  blocks 
of  Scattergood  living.  As  I crossed  the  state  line  on  Route  80,  a 
brilliant  sun  belied  the  winter  cold.  This  would  be  an  adventure  in 
adapting.  I had  one  day  to  acclimate  before  classes.  I would  be 
teaching  Humanities  II,  Introduction  to  Quakerism;  SAT  Prepara- 
tion; and  Photography. 

Monday  dawned  crisp;  this  would  be  Photography  class  day. 
Five  eager  students  brought  cameras  and  raw  talent.  Five  eager 
minds  and  hands  explored  the  medium.  Tuesday  fourteen  PSAT 
Juniors  stormed  into  the  Science  Building’s  newly  renovated  base- 
ment classroom  only  steps  from  my  back  stairway.  So  far  so  good. 
Fourteen  individuals  wanted  individual  attention  or  no  attention 
at  all.  Two  hours  later,  seventeen  sophomores  crossed  the  same 
threshold  to  explore  the  beginnings  of  culture  and  belief.  For  me, 
it  was  introduction  by  immersion.  All  other  faculty  and  staff  had 
been  on  campus  since  late  August.  With  a leap  of  faith,  I dived 
into  community  life,  contra  dancing,  community  meetings,  table 
clearing,  a Martin  Luther  King  lecture  at  University  of  Iowa, 
taking  kids  swimming,  picking  them  up,  finding  the  book  stores, 
the  lumber  stores,  Lands  End  Outlet  Store,  using  all  my  senses  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  area. 

Not  all  teachers  choose  to  integrate  themselves  in  the  way  I 
chose.  That  is  the  beauty  of  Scattergood:  independent,  free  think- 
ing, appreciative  of  all  our  labors,  supportive  in  our  dealings  with 
students,  in  short,  a sort  of  heaven  on  the  prairies,  a community  of 
less  than  a hundred  from  two-month  old  Sheila  to  two  near-retire  - 
ment  teachers.  It  is  a community  that  emphasizes  community,  and 
the  other  four  Quaker  testimonies  of  equality,  integrity,  peace,  and 
simplicity.  As  a teacher,  Scattergood  offers  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds:  freedom  of  style  and  of  content.  While  our 
academic  coordinator  maintains  an  overview  for  each  student,  our 
staff  spends  little  time  on  busy  work;  rather  student  contact  time  is 
valued. 

One  month  later  as  I write  this,  I am  on  my  way  back  to  Florida 
during  Intersession  Break.  I contemplate  the  month  that  flew  by, 
the  adjustments  I made  and  the  adjustments  students  made  to  the 
addition  of  a new  faculty  member  mid-year.  After  a week  in  the 
sun,  I am  looking  forward  to  returning  and  working  with  ‘my’ 
students;  to  helping  them  to  see  the  continuum  of  fife’s  experi- 
ences; to  broaden  their  views;  or  for  others,  to  help  them  focus.  I 
am  concerned  in  helping  them  make  appropriate  choices  for  the 
consumption  of  their  time,  and  to  learn  the  consequences  of  those 
choices.  All  of  us  cross  thresholds  daily  without  notice.  The 
importance  of  crossing  Scattergood’s  threshold  will  gain  mean- 
ing with  each  new  fife  experience. 


SCATTERGOOD  NEWS 


Remembering  the  Mexico  Trip  '96,  by  Kate  Yoder 


The  following  is  a reprint  from  Scattergood  News 

Every  two  years  Scattergood  takes  the  upper  level  Spanish  students 
from  the  junior  and  senior  classes  on  a service  project  trip  to  Mexico. 

This  trip  provided  Will  Hardy  and  me  the  privilege  of  accompanying 
ten  students:  Peter  Boulding,  Nujemi  Champion,  Michelle  Churylo, 

James  Gubbins,  Erin  Lane,  Alissa  Levine,  Clara  Lund,  Keith  Rutledge, 

Dana  Smith,  and  Martha  Turkington. 

We  left  Scattergood  on  March  25th,  suffering  near-blizzard  condi- 
tions on  our  first  day  of  travel.  We  arrived  in  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of 
the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  four  days  later.  We  stayed  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sonoran  Association  of  Friends  for  three  days  while  we 
got  oriented  to  Mexico  and  met  Daryl  Broese  and  Melissa  Saunders, 
the  two  volunteers  who  directed  our  service  project. 

After  orientation,  we  were  driven  to  Trigo  Moreno,  a small  village 
in  the  mountains  east  of  Hermosillo  where  we  stayed  for  two  weeks. 

While  there,  six  students  elected  to  stay  in  the  homes  of  Mexican  families,  which  was  a bit  daunting 
at  first  but  really  helped  their  language  skills  and  cultural  understanding.  By  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks,  we  had  been  lovingly  adopted  by  our  host  families. 

Our  project  while  in  Trigo  was  to  build  a swing  set  for  the  children  of  the  village  and  to  plant 
some  tires  in  the  ground  for  them  to  climb  on.  This  didn’t  sound  like  much  at  first,  but  in  ended  up 
taking  all  twelve  of  us  the  full  time  because  we  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  power  tools  or  even 
enough  hand  tools  to  go  around.  In  addition,  we  had  to  carry  the  water  for  mixing  the  cement 
bucket  by  bucket! 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  we  bid  our  new  families  and  friends  goodby  and  headed  to  the  beach  in 
Mazatlan,  where  we  enjoyed  a few  days  of  R & R before  returning  to  Scattergood. 

UPDATE:  This  year  19  students  and  two  staff  members  will  be  honing  their  Spanish  speaking 
skills  and  performing  community  service  in  Nicaragua.  They  will  be  working  with  Pro-Nica,  a 
development  organization  run  by  the  Southeastern  Yearly  Meeting.  The  students  will  spend  time 
visiting  various  attractions  around  the  capitol  city,  Managua,  and  learning  about  Nicaraguan  history 
and  culture.  They  will  also  be  spending  two  weeks  in  the  small  town  of  Achuapa  getting  involved 
in  some  of  Pro-Nica’s  community  service  projects  such  as  painting,  irrigating,  tree  planting,  and 
work  in  health  clinics  and  a library.  The  trip  will  end  up  in  Monte  Verda,  Costa  Rica  where  the 
students  and  staff  members  will  observe  and  experience  the  Friends  community.  The  group  will  be 
on  this  trip  during  Block  7,  from  March  23  through  April  17. 


m 

FRIENDS  C/SCBOOL 


1951  Delta  Avenue  • West  Branch,  Iowa  52358  • (319)643-7600 

International  Phone:  local  access  number  +1+(319)  643-7600 
Fax:  (319)  743-7485 
email:  SFSinfo@aol.com 
http://www.scattergood.org 

Director:  Kenneth  Hinshaw 

Director  of  Admissions:  Dena  G.  Miller 

Director  of  Development:  Nancy  A.  Ryan 

Please  contact  Scattergood  if  you  would  like  to  receive  our 
newsletter  or  other  information. 


By  Elise  Boulding 

Wellesley  Meeting,  Massachusetts 

A longtime  member  of  Boulder  Meet- 
ing in  Colorado,  Elise  Boulding  is 
known  world- wide  as  a peace  activist  and 
scholar.  In  1996  she  moved  to  New 
England  to  be  with  her  family.  She  cur- 
rently resides  in  the  town  of  Wayland, 
just  outside  of  Boston,  and  attends 
Wellesley  Meeting.  There  she  is  involved 
in  a project  called  “Community 
Metropolitan  Ministries,”  a project  that 
brings  together  blacks  and  whites  from 
inner  city  and  suburban  churches.  At  the 
Yearly  Meeting  level,  Elise  is  involved 
with  Friends  Peace  Teams,  a project  pro- 
moting what  has  been  called  “the  culture 
of  peace.”  She  is  also  writing  a book 
entitled  “The  Culture  of  Peace.”  For 
more  information  about  Friends  Peace 
Teams,  write: 

Val  Liveoak 

Friends  Peace  Teams  Newsletter 

PO  Box  10372 

San  Antonio,  TX  78210 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
talk  prepared  for  UNESCO’s  Culture  of 
Peace  Program,  and  reprinted  in  Friends 
Association  of  Higher  Education,  Sum- 
mer 1994-95. 


A peace  culture  is  a mosaic  of  histori- 
cal identities,  attitudes,  values,  be- 
haviors and  institutional  patterns  that 
lead  people  to  live  nurturantly  with  one 
another.  Societies  characterized  by  a 
strong  peace  culture  will  exhibit  creative, 
socially  sensitive  behavioral  traits  in  ev- 
eryday life  in  a number  of  spheres. 

Cultural  Diversity 

All  contemporary  states  are  multieth- 
nic. In  a peace  culture,  we  find  a 
nurturant  multiculturalism  based  on  mu- 
tual respect  for  the  languages,  lifeways, 


special  knowledge  and  skills  of  each 
people.  This  suggests  the  importance  of 
developing  strong  programs  of  multi- 
lingualism in  schools — civic  education 
that  will  highlight  the  past  and  present 
contributions  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  community 
that  has  been  made  by  each  cultural 
group,  and  strong  programs  in  creative 
conflict  resolution  from  kindergarten 
5 on  translated  into  local  languages. 

Interfaith  Relations 

Communities  of  faith  are  the  source 
of  humanity’s  best  teachings  on 
nonviolence  and  peacefulness  but  are 
also  the  source  of  injunctions  to  fight 
holy  wars  against  people  defined  as  the 
enemy.  In  a peace  culture,  leadership  is 
exercised  within  each  community  of 
faith  to  emphasize  the  teachings  of  love 
and  compassion,  and  to  help  develop 
the  skills  of  reconciliation  that  are  pre- 
sent in  every  religion.  Interfaith  lay 
groups  form  to  deal  cooperatively  with 
problems  as  they  arise. 


Schooling  and  School-Community 
Relations 

Apprenticeship  learning,  which  inte- 
grates the  educational  process  with 
the  life  of  the  community,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  effective  way  of  learning  in  a 
peace  culture... .Classroom  instruction, 
while  an  efficient  way  to  impart  head 
knowledge,  abstracts  from  the  real  world 
and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  appren- 
ticeships in  the  community  outside  the 
classroom.  Ideally,  every  adult  in  the 
community  is  a teacher.  Apprenticeships 
are  gender-blind,  available  equally  to 
girls  and  boys.  This  type  of  education  has 
a particularly  strong  aspect  of  a peace 
culture  because  it  strengthens  the 
problem-solving  abilities  of  children  and 
brings  each  child  into  relationship  with 
more  sectors  of  the  community  and  with 
a far  greater  range  of  adults  than  tradi- 
tional schooling  permits. 

Aftermath  of  Traumatic 
Experiences  of  Violence 

If  an  individual  or  community  has  expe- 
rienced severe  violence,  time  alone 
cannot  bring  healing  and  the  capacity  for 
peaceful  relationships.  The  needs  of  the 
many  victims  of  intergroup  violence  and 
war — men,  women,  children,  the  el- 
derly— will  require  the  establishment  of 
post-trauma  healing  centers  wherever  the 
culture  of  peace  needs  rebuilding. 

Interracial/Interethnic  Nonviolence 

From  every  war-torn  area,  from  Bosnia 
to  Rwanda,  come  stories  of  coura- 
geous inter-ethnic  groups  who  have  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  prevailing  vio- 
lence and  have,  on  the  contrary,  worked 
in  ways  open  to  them  to  rebuild  trust  and 
cooperation  across  ethnic  and  racial 
boundaries.  All  such  already-existing  lo- 
cal peace-building  groups  should  be 
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sought  out  and  empowered  to  expand 
their  work  of  teaching  nonviolence  and 
cooperative  problem-solving  in  the  midst 
of  serious  conflict. 

Gender  Equality 

One  outstanding  characteristic  of 
peace  cultures  is  that  women  and 
men  participate  as  equals  in  every  aspect 
of  the  society.  The  700-year-old  Anabap- 
tist peace  cultures  are  one  continuing 
example  of  the  adaptability  and  durabil- 
ity of  societies  that  draw  equally  on  male 
and  female  wisdom.... The  tendency  to 
see  women’s  culture  as  the  “peace  pre- 
serve” in  otherwise  male-dominated  soci- 
eties has  been  harmful  to  both  women 
and  men,  since  it  leaves  patriarchal  vio- 
lence intact  and  distorts  the  substantive 
contributions  that  women  have  to 
make.... 

Structure  of  the  Local  Economy 

Building  a healthy  peace  economy  is  a 
widespread  challenge  after  a century 
of  arms  races  and  the  distortions  of  war- 
dependent  production  systems.... Creative 
adaptation  of  existing  technological  ca- 
pabilities, at  whatever  level,  to  produce 
locally  and  regionally  useful  products 
works  most  effectively  through  grass- 
roots involvement  in  the  rethinking  and 
retooling  process. 

Criminal  Justice  Practices 

A peace  culture  always  seeks  to  rein- 
corporate convicted  offenders  into 
the  community  in  the  ways  possible,  thus 
opening  a path  for  future  growth  and 
development  for  offenders.  Aiding  the 
reconciliation  of  victims  and  offenders  is 
an  additional  work  of  healing  that 
strengthens  the  entire  community  and 
drastically  reduces  the  recidivism  rate.... 

New  Roles,  New  Training  for  Soldiers 

How  can  soldiers  fulfill  their  basic 
role  of  restoring  peace?  The  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  UN  peacekeepers  are 
due  to  a variety  of  causes  and  have  no 
simple  solution.  However,  one  problem 


they  face  is  that  while  forbidden  to 
shoot,  except  in  self-defense,  they  have 
no  alternative  strategies  available  to 
them  for  violence  control.  The  kind  of 
training  that  the  International  Peace 
Academy  has  given  to  diplomats  and 
military  commanders  and  that  a few 
countries,  including  the  Scandinavians, 
give  their  UN  troops,  should  be  avail- 
able to  every  army  of  every  country... 
At  the  very  least,  this  could  eliminate 
inappropriate  behavior  such  as  rape 
and  other  forms  of  brutality. . . . 

Arts  in  the  Local  Community 

A healthy  thriving  arts  culture  that 
enables  the  expression  of  the 
heights  and  depths  of  human  experi- 
ence through  music,  dance,  literature, 
drama,  and  visual  arts  is  an  indispens- 
able ingredient  in  a society’s  peace 
culture... Often  overlooked  is  the  need 
for  each  identity  group  in  a society  to 
have  adequate  opportunity  to  give  artis- 
tic expression  to  its  unique  experi- 
ence.... 

Ecological  Awareness: 
Nature  as  a Teacher 

The  violence  of  industrial  and  post- 
industrial civilization  to  the  soil, 
water,  air  and  entire  living  biosphere  is 
separated  from  our  daily  lives.  The 
sense  of  disconnectedness  from  nature 
can  be  replaced  by  opportunities  to  re- 
discover relatedness  to  the  natural  envi- 
ronment through  community  projects. 
Habits  of  carefully  watching  what  is 
happening  to  a community’s  natural 
habitat  and  wildlife  are  also  crucial  for 
timely  problem  solving.  Indigenous 
people  have  a special  contribution  to 
make  and  can  be  invited  to  share  their 
knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  the 
environment.... 

Play  and  Celebration 

A peaceful  culture  is  not  passive.  It  is 
an  adventurous  and  fun-loving 
culture  that  “lets  off  steam”  in  celebra- 
tion. There  are  also  solemn  celebra- 
tions. Whether  joyous  or  solemn,  cele- 
brations strengthen  the  capacity  of  peo- 


ple to  work  together  and  to  be  tolerant  of 
each  other’s  differences. 

Community  Linkages  from  Local 
to  Global:  NGO’s 

While  the  main  focus  so  far  has  been 
on  grassroots  generation  of  a peace 
culture  through  local  activities,  the  qual- 
ity of  that  culture  can  be  strengthened 
through  the  presence  of  local  branches  of 
international  non-governmental  organi- 
zations (NGO’s)  working  for  peace,  so- 
cial justice,  human  rights,  and  environ- 
mental conservation.. ..When  a society 
has  been  seriously  traumatized  by  vio- 
lence, then  the  role  of  sister  organiza- 
tions with  peace-building  skills  becomes 
very  important.  However,  no  matter  how 
serious  the  trauma,  helpers  from  outside 
cannot  be  the  “experts”.... the  “experts” 
are  always  those  who  have  lived  the  local 
situation.... This  quality  of  mutually  nur- 
turant  partnerships  between  insiders  and 
outsiders  is  an  important  characteristic  of 
the  international  peace  culture  and  of  its 
local  manifestations  in  each  society. 

Images  of  the  Future 

A peace  culture  is  a mosaic  of  images 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  as 
societies  celebrate  the  best  of  their  past, 
evolve  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  institu- 
tions to  deal  nurturantly  with  each  other 
in  the  present,  and  envision  a future  with 
new  challenges,  new  opportunities,  and 
the  possibility  of  ever-new  learnings 
about  how  to  live  better  with  one  another 
and  with  the  planet.  A necessary  healing 
work,  for  a society  that  has  lost  its  sense 
of  identity  and  relationship  to  the  planet, 
is  to  begin  consciously  and  purposefully 
to  envision  what  could  be  for  humankind 
in  the  future.  The  act  of  envisioning  is  an 
empowering  act,  releasing  the  energy  to 
work  for  the  future  envisioned.  The  most 
encouraging  thing  about  human  history 
is  that  even  after  great  suffering,  societies 
have  been  able  to  recover  images  of  a 
world  at  peace,  a world  in  which  no  one 
is  left  out,  and  have  been  energized  to 
start  over  again  on  the  shaping  of  such  a 
world.  □ 
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By  Wendy  Underhill , 
Boulder  (Colorado)  Meeting , IMYM 

When  Elise  Boulding,  well  known 
among  Friends  as  a peace  activist 
and  researcher,  moved  out  of  Boulder  in 
1996,  many,  many  people  were  sad  to  see 
her  go.  I was  one  of  them. 

When  given  a chance  to  interview  her 
for  a final  time  before  the  move,  I de- 
cided to  avoid  the  resume-rundown  ap- 
proach; that’s  been  done  often  enough 
recently.  I asked  her  instead  to  talk  in 
some  detail  about  something  specific, 
and  we  settled  on  her  newsletters.  She’s 
started  eight  of  them  over  the  last  50 
years. 

Initially  I was  hard  put  to  think  of 
prosaic  newsletters  as  a tool  of  big-league 
activists.  These  folks  demonstrate,  lec- 
ture, form  coalitions,  go  on  fact-finding 
missions  and  maybe  do  civil  disobedi- 
ence, right?  Besides,  the  newsletters  that 
arrive  at  my  house  aren’t  necessarily  all 
well-read.  Some  I’m  glad  to  see,  others 
I’ll  read  “when  I get  around  to  it,”  some 
get  a quick  glance  and  then  a toss  into 
the  circular  file. 

I had  to  know:  does  Boulding  read  the 
myriad  newsletters  she  receives? 

“You  bet!”  she  answered.  And  she  has 
good  reason  to  think  people  read  the  ones 
she  produces,  too,  because  they  serve  a 
purpose.  Or  rather,  three  purposes:  first, 
supporting  “people  who  are  already 
there,  so  to  speak,”  second,  mobilizing 
new  people,  and  third,  “pioneering  a dif- 
ferent analysis  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
always  with  a strong  local  orientation.” 
The  first  Boulding  newsletter  focused 
on  Goal  No.  1.  During  World  War  II, 
when  Quakers  were  pursuing  alternatives 
to  militarism,  Boulding  says  that  “to 
have  any  kind  of  peace  testimony  meant 
we  needed  to  be  supportive  of  each 
other.”  The  arrival  of  the  newsletter  in 
the  mail  had  the  same  effect  as  the  ar- 
rival of  a USO  package  for  soldiers:  it 
was  a morale  booster.  (This  was,  of 
course,  produced  long  before  computer 
“chatrooms”  gathered  people  of  like 
minds.) 

After  another  community-building 
newsletter,  she  then  began  to  add  Goal 
No.  2,  inspiring  action.  Elise’ s husband, 
the  late  Kenneth  Boulding,  began  the 


Center  for  Conflict  Resolution  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  late 
1950’s.  She  recalls  that  almost  imme- 
diately peace  researchers  from  all 
over  the  world  heard  about  it,  and 
letters  poured  in  with  messages  like 
this:  “What  are  you  doing,  this  is 
what  I’m  doing,  what  do  you 
think  our  priorities  should  be?” 

Boulding,  a volunteer  at  the 
center,  saw  that  there  was  no 
one  to  answer  these  letters  and 
that  they  were  destined  to 
stack  up  and  gather  dust.  She 
decided  that  even  though  their  spe- 
cific concerns  couldn’t  be  answered, 
these  far-flung  peace  workers  would 
profit  from  knowing  about  one  another. 
She  collected  the  letters,  mimeo- 
graphed them  and  sent  the  package 
back  to  all  those  who  had  unknowingly 
contributed.  A newsletter  had  been 
bom. 

Out  of  the  mailing  list  grew  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Research  Associa- 
tion; both  the  association  and  the 
newsletter  survive  today. 

As  Boulding  moved  into  the  profes- 
sional arena  herself,  she  saws  that  fe- 
male sociologists  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. These  women  shared  similar 
concerns  and  interests,  but  each  la- 
bored alone.  What  to  do?  Easy:  circu- 
late a newsletter.  This,  too,  was  a seed 
for  the  formation  of  a group  that  still 
continues. 

You  get  the  idea.  Skipping  several 
chapters  (and  newsletters)  in  her  varied 
life,  Boulding’ s most  recent  efforts 
have  centered  around  peacekeeping. 
She’s  not  interested  in  what  passes  for 
“peacekeeping”  under  U.N.  auspices; 
she’s  interested  in  small  groups  of  local 
peace  activists  who,  with  the  help  per- 
haps of  outside  support  and  training, 
can  defuse  conflicts  in  a non-violent 
way.  Since  these  are  efforts  “you  never 
read  about  in  the  newspaper,”  she  set 
about  letting  these  people  read  about 
each  other’s  efforts  through — you 
guessed  it — the  “Peace  Teams’ 

Newsletter.” 

Now  that  Elise  has  left  Boulder  and 
retired  from  the  Boulding  newsletter 
dynasty,  we  have  pieced  together  a few 
rules  that  might  help  other  editor/ac- 


tivists use  her  model.  First,  she  always 
offered  contact  information.  The  idea  is 
to  connect  people  with  each  other,  not 
with  the  editor,  after  all. 

Second,  format  and  presentation  aren’t 
a big  deal.  Her  readers  want  inspiration 
and  information,  not  clip  art.  She  says 
she  likes  her  work  to  be  “tidy,”  but  “the 
show  and  the  appearance  and  the  materi- 
alist angle  of  communication,  I think, 
has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand.” 

Not  surprisingly,  she’s  not  keen  on  the 
Internet  as  an  avenue  for  her  work:  “It 
makes  it  too  easy  to  sit  down  and  send 
out  anything  off  the  top  of  your  head.” 
Before  setting  words  to  paper,  she  takes  a 
few  days  to  think  about  the  message  she 
needs  to  send.  “That  kind  of  thinking 
doesn’t  happen  on  e-mail,”  she  points 
out.  (Garbage  in,  garbage  out,  no?) 

Third,  newsletters  aren’t  an  end  in 
themselves.  Readers  must  want  to  take 
action  when  they  put  one  of  her  newslet- 
ters down.  Without  this  translation  from 
page  to  local  life,  a Boulding  newsletter 
hasn’t  lived  up  to  its  goals — and  neither 
can  any  others.  □ 
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Friendly  News 

Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

The  Monthly  Meetings  of  Colorado 
(Boulder,  Colorado  Springs,  Fort 
Collins  and  Mountain  View)  gathered 
together  in  late  September  for  a weekend 
of  fellowship  at  beautiful  Snow  Mountain 
Ranch.  Our  theme  was  “Building 
Friendly  Community.”  We  met  together 
for  worship,  worship  sharing,  business, 
intergenerational  games  and  an  evening 
of  singing,  and  much  plain  old  good 
visiting. 

The  gathered  meeting  for  worship 
for  business  approved  a letter  opposing 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty.  The  letter 
was  prompted  by  the  impending  execu- 
tion of  Gary  Davis,  the  first  execution  in 
Colorado  in  30  years.  It  was  approved 
that  the  letter  be  sent  to  the  governor  as 
well  as  the  media  in  the  region.  Friends 
also  approved  a minute  of  concern  re- 
garding migrants  and  U.S. /Mexico  bor- 
der issues. 

Holly  Giffin  and  Nancy  Brown  fa- 
cilitated a two-part  workshop  to  help  the 
gathering  explore  how  Quakers  deal  with 
the  tensions  that  faces  a community.  We 
explored  the  concern  for  cohesiveness  as 
well  as  the  need  for  individual  expres- 
sion. Through  games  and  discussion  we 
determined  that  as  Quakers  we  place  a 
high  value  on  both  individuality  and 
community  and  that  we  can  only  achieve 
a vibrant,  creative  unity  by  finding  the 
balance  between  the  two.  While  basically 
happy  with  this  concept  of  seeking  bal- 
ance, we  realized  that  it  generates  some 
genuine  challenges  and  at  times  outright 
conflicts!  For  example,  because  of  the 
value  we  place  on  individuality,  we  are 
generally  uncomfortable  with  external 
discipline.  Thus  the  survival  of  the  com- 
munity is  dependent  upon  the  internal 
discipline  of  each  individual  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  self  within  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  second  part  of  the  workshop 
we  worked  on  specific  situations,  striving 
to  identify  and  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
community  with  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

We  left  refreshed  and  thankful  for 


the  Divine  gift  of  the  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings and  the  strength  of  our  com- 
munity. 

“Colorado  Regional  Meeting  reaf- 
firms the  historic  testimony  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  in 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty.  Our  testi- 
mony and  experience  is  that  there  is  that 
of  God  in  each  person,  that  each  human 
life  is  valuable  and  sacred,  and  that  no 
person  is  totally  beyond  redemption. 

“We  share  a deep  concern  for  the 
victims  of  crime  for  which  the  death 
penalty  has  been  mandated,  and  hope 
that  reconciliation  between  victims,  per- 
petrators and  society  can  be  promoted  by 
other  penalties  or  programs  whose  aim  is 
prevention  of  violence  and  crime. 

“Capital  punishment  rejects  the 
message  of  forgiveness.  In  some  cases,  it 
legally  destroys  innocent  persons,  and  in 
all  cases  it  degrades  the  humanity  of  the 
executioners  and  of  the  society  that  en- 
dorses the  act. 

“We  state  emphatically  that  govern- 
ments should  not  kill,  and  specifically 
that  our  own  government  should  not  kill 
in  our  name.” 

— Maria  Krenz,  Boulder  Meeting, 
Colorado 

Willamette  Quarter 

Private  school  Quaker  education  is  of 
continued  interest  in  both  Eugene 
Friends  Meeting  and  Multnomah  Meet- 
ing. The  School  Committee  recently 
polled  137  Quakers,  including  Mult- 
nomah Meeting  and  Reedwood  Church, 
and  found  wide  support  for  a Friends 
School  in  the  Portland  area.  Eugene 
Friends  continued  their  interest  in  Well- 
spring  School  in  Eugene,  which  has  37 
students. 

Eugene  Friends’  Children’s  commit- 
tee also  produced  a new  handbook  for 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  attend- 
ing First  Day  School.  The  children’s  pro- 
gram also  taught  a sequence  on  personal 
safety,  as  the  adult  meetings  struggled 
through  two  threshing  sessions  and  busi- 
ness meetings  on  the  request  of  a paroled 
child  sex  offender  to  attend  meeting.  The 
seeker  is  currently  attending  worship 
group  for  adults  in  a private  home  in 
Eugene. 


Corvallis  children  learned  about  the 
Civil  Rights  struggle  and  tolerance  in  a 
six- week  sequence  started  in  January. 
Rogue  Valley  children  produced  a simple 
but  moving  play  based  on  O’Henry’s 
classic  story  “The  Gift  of  the  Magi”  pre- 
sented to  adults  in  December.  Salem 
children  and  teens  began  interviewing 
adults  about  the  history  of  Salem  Friends. 
The  children,  with  help  from  adults 
Sharon  Scott  and  Teya  Penniman, 
learned  to  use  cable  TV  video  cameras  to 
present  a tape  of  the  oral  histories  at  the 
meeting’s  50th  anniversary  celebration. 
Seventy  NPYM  Junior  Friends  had  a 
busy  and  joyful  ski  trip  to  White  Pass, 
Washington,  January  17  to  19.  The  event 
was  coordinated  by  John  Park  of  Eugene 
Friends  with  the  help  of  many  others  who 
enjoyed  this  annual  event. 

Multnomah  Meeting  reports  needing 
additional  volunteers  for  children’s  pro- 
gram at  Meeting  as  well  as  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Spokane.  As  Bridge  City 
worship  group  has  developed,  Mult- 
nomah meeting  has  worked  to  re- 
organize committee  structures  through- 
out the  Meeting.  Ardelle  Dennis,  long- 
time clerk  of  Living  with  Illness  and 
Loss  Committee,  has  retired  from  the 
position  and  Multnomah  Meeting  ex- 
pressed appreciation  as  well  as  continued 
need  for  the  committee’s  work. 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting  focused  on 
several  areas  of  community  change,  join- 
ing with  other  churches  in  Eugene  to 
persuade  city  officials  to  allow  temporary 
camping  in  church  parking  lots  and  in- 
dustrial areas  for  transient  families  need- 
ing a legal  place  to  sleep.  Eugene  Friends 
have  a two-page  minute  available  to  all 
meetings  calling  for  all  to  work  for 
democratically  controlled  right  sharing 
of  land  and  and  natural  resources.  Eu- 
gene Friends  also  learned  about  a war  tax 
incorporated  in  phone  bills  including 
U.S.  West  Communications,  from  tax- 
protestor  Connie  Brown.  Lou  Enge  and 
Simone  d’Aubigne  of  Eugene  Friends 
went  to  Haiti  in  November  to  visit  and 
raise  funds  for  an  AFSC  medical  clinic. 
They  are  available  to  other  meetings  for 
slide  show  and  discussion  of  AFSC’s 
work  in  Haiti. 

The  mystics  George  Fox  and  Hilde- 
gard  of  Bingen  were  the  subject  of  work- 
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shops  in  Portland  at  Multnomah  Meeting 
and  also  in  Eugene. 

Both  Eugene  Friends  and  Salem 
Friends  have  had  presentations  on  the 
ongoing  boycott  of  Norpac  and  Whole- 
some and  Healthy  Foods  by  PCUN,  a 
farm  workers  union,  in  Oregon. 

— Carol  Lindell-Ross,  Salem  Meeting, 
Oregon 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

El  Nino  provided  a dramatic  touch  to 
our  Midwinter  Fellowship,  dumping 
a respectable  quantity  of  rain  on  us. 
When  the  sun  emerged  the  next  day,  it 
was  noted  that  the  weather — consider- 
able rain  followed  by  glorious  sun- 
shine— could  be  viewed  as  a metaphor 
for  much  of  the  work  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The  participants’  mood  appeared  to 
mirror  the  weather.  Arriving  under  our 
umbrellas,  we  turned  to  the  tasks  at  hand 
with  a sober  sense  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  drumbeat  of  potential  war  resounded 
among  us  as  loudly  as  the  pounding  rain. 
The  storm  called  for  some  changes  in 
arrangements,  requiring  immediate 
thought.  A “flood”  (a  sheet  of  water  over 
the  road  that  crossed  a nearby  awakened 
creek)  provided  a momentary  diversion, 
requiring  Friends  to  move  their  cars  be- 
fore being  trapped.  But  the  next  day,  as 
the  sun  re-emerged  on  its  namesake  day 
and  as  we  joined  together  once  again,  we 
felt  the  warmth  both  of  its  rays  and 
within  the  gathering.  Before  the  day  was 
out,  the  Quarterly  approved  a minute 
expressing  opposition  to  the  bombing  of 
Iraq. 

The  program  included  a presentation 
by  Steve  Smith,  following  this  year’s 
theme  of  “Being  Aware  of  the  Presence 
of  God.”  Sharing  with  moving  candor 
from  his  own  experience,  he  emphasized 
several  paradoxes:  (1)  “Change  occurs 
when  I become  what  I am,  not  when  I try 
to  become  what  I am  not.”  (2)  “To 
discover  the  self  is  to  forget  the  self.”  (3) 
“We  serve  outselves  best  by  serving  oth- 
ers.” Worship  sharing  flowed  from  these 
concepts  as  we  focused  on  times  of  crisis 


and  resolution  in  our  own  lives.  While 
we  listened  to  the  downpour  and  to 
each  other’s  stories,  the  mood  of  deep 
reflection  became  palpable.  Not  every- 
one spoke,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
everyone  had  a story  that  came  to  mind. 

Interest  groups  included  historical 
perspectives  related  to  the  Quarterly’s 
theme;  spiritual  journaling,  a topic  that 
proved  so  absorbing  that  it  continued 
an  hour  longer  than  scheduled;  the 
vitality  and  growth  of  meetings;  a unity 
with  nature  hike,  which  was  enjoyed, 
rain  notwithstanding,  by  several  hardy 
souls;  the  work  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation;  and  open  worship 
sharing. 

Individual  meetings  reported  many 
activities:  contributing  layettes  to  Iraq 
and  family  relief  to  North  Korea,  feed- 
ing the  homeless.  Alternatives  to  Vio- 
lence workshops,  a Christmas  party 
and  “first  annual  talent  show”  with 
inner  city  families,  and  others.  They 
also  told  of  some  problems  and  plans 
for  the  future.  Reduced  to  a meeting  so 
small  that  it  had  questioned  whether  to 
lay  itself  down,  Los  Angeles  reported 
the  beginning  of  an  upgrade  of  their 
facility  and  tentative  plans  to  offer  it  for 
weeklong  retreats  for  those  wanting  to 
experience  South  Central  firsthand. 
Perhaps  there,  too,  the  sun  is  about  to 
re-emerge. 

— Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  Meeting, 
Long  Beach,  California 


jj  “Thanks  to  Yo!  Friends  for  letting  us 
jj  use  the  cover  art  by  Allison  Gray  as 
jj  well  as  the  articles  “On  Silence”  by 
jj  Eileen  Thorsos  and  ‘The  Importance  of 
jj  Friends  Community”  by  Meghann 
jj  Willard  in  the  March  issue, 
ji  Yo! Friends  is  the  NPYM  Jr.  Friends 
ji  newsletter  and  contains  writing  and  art 
jj  by  Jr.  Friends,  other  thought-provoking 
jj  writing,  and  information  about  Jr. 
jj  Friends  events.  To  subscribe  to 
jj  Yo.’Friends , write  to  publishers, 
jj  Meghann  and  Colin  Willard,  2902  N 
| 21st  St,  Tacoma,  WA  98406.  Send 
ij  contributions  to  the  editor,  Sarah  Wild- 
flower,  9728  3rd  Ave  NW,  Seattle  WA 
98117.” 


Memorial  Minute 


Esther  Marshall  Morgan 

Esther  Marshall  Morgan  was  born  in 
Whittier,  California,  in  1930,  and 
grew  up  there  on  an  orange  and  walnut 
farm.  Her  parents,  Harold  and  Elma 
Gregg  Marshall,  were  long-time  mem- 
bers of  First  Friends  Church  in  Whittier. 
Esther  graduated  from  Scattergood 
School,  attended  Whittier  College,  then 
received  her  bachelor’s  degree  from  Earl- 
ham  College,  as  had  her  brother,  Alan. 
She  married  Ken  Morgan  in  1954  and 
came  to  Berkeley  for  a time  while  Ken 
finished  his  degree  in  social  work. 

Their  family  was  at  home  in  Sylmar, 
California,  during  the  years  of  raising 
their  children,  Randy,  Karen  and  Jeff. 
Karen  also  graduated  from  Scattergood 
School,  and  Jeff  graduated  from  Whittier 
College,  as  had  Esther’s  mother  and  sis- 
ter, Mary.  After  the  marriage  ended,  Es- 
ther returned  to  school  to  study  social 
work,  finishing  her  Master’s  degree  at 
U.S.C.  She  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  and 
began  work  at  Napa  State  Hospital, 
where  she  continued  until  her  retirement. 
She  also  began  a private  psychotherapy 
practice  there. 

In  Santa  Rosa,  she  served  a term  as 
clerk  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting.  She 
also  was  active  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
for  many  years.  In  the  late  1980’s  she 
moved  to  Berkeley,  sharing  a home  with 
Micki  Graham.  In  1992  she  transferred 
her  membership  to  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting. 

In  early  1993  Esther  was  diagnosed 
with  ALS  (amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis). 
The  disease  progressed  rapidly,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  Esther  was  hospital- 
ized, where  she  remained  until  her  death 
on  December  10,  1997,  with  her  close 
family  present.  Those  at  her  Memorial 
Meeting,  held  under  the  care  of  Straw- 
berry Creek,  remembered  Esther’s  love 
for  others,  her  concern  for  feelings,  her 
many  occasions  of  reaching  out  to  those 
having  difficulty. 

Her  family  includes  Micki  Graham, 
Micki’s  children,  Kate  and  Seth  Newlin- 
Karen,  Randy  and  Jeff  Morgan  and  Jeffs 
son,  Alex;  and  Esther’s  sisters,  Mildred 
Burck  and  Mary  Wood,  and  brother, 
Alan  Marshall.  □ 
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Charles  Minor 

Charles  Oscar  Minor  was  born  June 
22,  1920,  to  Oscar  and  Eula  Minor  in 
rural  Greene  County,  Iowa.  He  died  Jan- 
uary 24,  1997,  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  A wide  community  knew  Chuck 
Minor  as  a man  of  principle  and  in- 
tegrity. His  influence  on  many  lives  was 
strong  and  sustained.  He  was  loyal,  kind, 
friendly,  open-minded  and  willing  to  lis- 
ten. He  loved  fly  fishing,  planting  trees 
and  fighting  the  good  fight  to  grow  gar- 
dens in  the  Southwest.  We  especially 
remember  his  sense  of  humor,  his  wide 
grin  and  his  ready  laugh. 

He  grew  up  on  a farm,  attended  a 
one-room  elementary  school,  and  gradu- 
ated fromChurdan  High  School  in  1937. 
His  interest  in  forestry  dated  from  his 
high  school  years;  on  a family  trip  to  a 
Farm  Bureau  convention  in  California  he 
got  up  early  one  morning  after  an 
overnight  stop  in  Arizona  and  watched  a 
log  tram  passing  by.  That  glimpse  of 
forestry  work  pointed  him  to  a lifelong 
vocation.  In  1941  he  graduated  from 
Iowa  State  University  with  a B.S.  in 
Forestry.  The  following  year  he  attended 
Duke  University  where  he  earned  a Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  Forestry. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942 
and  served  as  a radio  code  instructor  and 
chief  radio  operator  aboard  troop  trans- 
port ships.  In  1943  he  married  Mary  J. 
Brand,  whom  he  had  met  at  Iowa  State. 

Following  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  in  1946,  Chuck  taught  Forestry  at 
Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton 
Rouge,  and  later  worked  at  Kirby  Lum- 
ber Company  in  Houston,  Texas.  He  re- 
turned to  Duke  University  to  work  on  a 
PhD,  also  teaching  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity in  South  Carolina  as  he  finished  his 
graduate  work.  In  1958  he  was  awarded 
a Doctoral  degree  in  Forestry  from  Duke, 
and  accepted  a job  starting  a new  School 
of  Forestry  at  Northern  Arizona  Univer- 
sity (then  Arizona  State  College)  in 
Flagstaff. 

As  founding  Dean  of  the  N.A.U. 
School  of  Forestry,  Chuck  spent  25  years 
developing  and  promoting  the  Forestry 
program  leading  to  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degrees.  He  hired  professors, 
planned  the  innovative  curriculum  based 
on  team  teaching,  with  the  help  of  the 
new  faculty,  and  obtained  the  N.A.U. 
School  Forest  west  of  Flagstaff  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  provide  a field  labora- 


tory for  students.  His  goal  was  to  pro- 
vide students  with  the  tools  to  be  flexi- 
ble in  dealing  with  career  demands 
they  met  later  on,  whether  as  profes- 
sional foresters  or  in  other  fields.  He 
was  particularly  known  for  his  focus  on 
students,  his  genuine  interest  in  their 
lives  and  careers,  and  his  emphasis  on 
keeping  in  touch  with  alumni,  often 
visiting  former  students  while  travel- 
ling. □ 

Van  Ernst 

Van  Ernst,  78,  of  Ashland,  Oregon 
died  on  May  24,  1997.  She  was  a 
loving  wife,  mother,  grandmother  and 
friend.  She  was  born  August  9,  1918, 
in  New  York  City. 

Van  was  active  in  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting  for  many  years.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  Red- 
wood Forest  Meeting.  She  conducted 
“Prayer  through  Music”  retreats  at  her 
home  and  held  a regular  Worship  Fel- 
lowship Meeting  there  each  week.  She 
served  as  clerk  of  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing, Recording  Clerk  for  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  and  was  a representative  to 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consul- 
tation. As  a member  of  the  Visitation 
Committee  of  FWCC,  she  traveled 
throughout  the  US  and  in  Europe  en- 
couraging communication  and  under- 
standing between  programmed  and  un- 
programmed Friends.  Working  to  bring 
together  different  branches  of  Quak- 
erism may  have  been  the  groundwork 
for  her  continuing  interest  in  finding 
common  ground  in  all  religious  faiths. 

In  1981  the  Friends  World  Commit- 
tee for  Consultation  published  Intervis- 
itation: Travel  Under  Religious  Con- 
cern, Quaker  Heritage  and  Present 
Heed  a pamphlet  written  by  Van.  In 
closing  she  wrote:  “dear  Friends,  may 
we  in  our  solitude  feel  the  warmth  of 
God’s  love  for  us — may  we  be  encour- 
aged to  nurture  God’s  gifts  to  us... (and) 
then  from  our  solitude,  let  us  go  for- 
ward to  minister  to  one  another,  ever 
guided  by  that  Love.” 

Van’s  “God-given  gifts”  were  her 
ability  to  love,  her  willingness  to  for- 
give, a nurturing  spirit,  a thirst  for 
knowledge,  a green  thumb,  a love  of 
silence,  a sense  of  humor  and  ability  to 
speak  and  communicate  well,  and  a 
presence. 

She  often  described  herself  as  “a  full- 
time volunteer,”  willing  to  bring  music, 
art  and  theater  to  school  children.  In 
1980  she  and  her  husband  moved  to 


Oregon.  There  she  became  involved  in 
Wider  Quaker  Fellowship.  As  a represen- 
tative of  WQF,  she  recently  presented 
“Fruits  of  the  Spirit”  to  the  Interfaith 
Ministries  of  Ashland. 

She  wrote,  “to  me,  mystic  love  is  an  all 
embracing,  intrinsic  love  that  urges  me 
to  stand  in  another’s  place,  to  feel  an- 
other’s pain,  joy  and  need,  whether  that 
other  be  in  shoes,  fur,  feathers,  scales, 
shells  or  greenery.” 

Van  was  a religious  mystic  dedicated 
to  seeking  that  still,  small  voice  within. 
We  will  miss  her  physical  presence,  but 
her  spiritual  presence  will  never  leave.  □ 

Diana  Elizabeth  Forsythe 

Diana  Elizabeth  Forsythe  drowned  35 
miles  from  the  Beaufort  Sea  in 
northern  Alaska  on  August  14,  1997.  She 
was  a member  of  a small  group  of  hikers 
who  were  crossing  the  Sadlerochit  River 
when  she  lost  her  footing.  The  news  of 
her  sudden  death  came  with  great  sad- 
ness to  all  who  knew  and  loved  her.  She 
was  49  years  old,  in  excellent  health  and 
at  the  height  of  her  career  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  Words  can  never  fully  ex- 
press how  the  loss  of  her  presence  among 
us  will  be  felt. 

Diana  was  bom  in  Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia, on  November  11,  1947,  to  George 
and  Alexandra  Forsythe.  Both  her  par- 
ents were  pioneers  in  Computer  Science, 
and  both  were  Quakers.  George  founded 
the  Computer  Science  department  at 
Stanford  University,  and  a building  on 
campus  is  named  in  his  honor.  George 
was  a member  of  the  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  Meeting,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1972.  Alexandra  transferred  her  mem- 
bership from  Providence  to  Palo  Alto  on 
April  20,  1975  and  died  here  in  1980. 
Diana  has  one  older  brother,  Warren 
Tuck  Forsythe,  bom  in  1944  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  who  currently  lives  in  Ellens- 
burg,  Washington  with  his  wife  Kay  and 
two  children. 

Diana’s  family  moved  to  Palo  Alto  in 
1957.  Diana  attended  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, where  she  earned  a BA  in  Anthro- 
pology and  Sociology  in  1969.  She  then 
studied  at  Cornell  University,  where  she 
received  a PhD  in  Cultural  Anthropology 
& Social  Demography  in  1974.  She  re- 
searched urban-rural  migration  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  questions  of  German 
identity  before  returning  to  Stanford  with 
a visiting  scholarship  in  anthropology  in 
1986-87  and  a post-doctoral  fellowship 
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in  the  Knowledge  Systems  Laboratory  of 
the  Computer  Science  Department  at 
Stanford  in  1987-88. 

When  her  Artificial  Intelligence  lab, 
under  Bruce  Buchanan,  moved  from 
Stanford  to  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania  in 
1988,  she  became  a Research  Scientist 
and  then  Research  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Departments  of  Computer  Science 
and  Anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

She  returned  to  Stanford  in  July,  1994 
and  was  a visiting  scholar  in  the  program 
of  Science,  Technology,  and  Society  for 
one  year  and  a Systems  Development 
Foundation  Fellow  and  visiting  scholar 
at  the  Center  for  Biomedical  Ethics  in 
1995-96.  During  the  fellowship  she  be- 
gan an  oral  history  project  on  the  experi- 
ences of  women  in  computer  science.  She 
used  her  mother’s  career  as  an  example. 
In  July,  1994  she  became  Associate  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Medical  Anthropology 
at  University  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Her  work  has  focused  on  informa- 
tion needs  in  medicine,  medical  software 
development,  the  role  of  social  science  in 
technology  design,  and  women’s  issues 
in  technology. 

She  was  the  author  of  three  books  and 
nearly  three  dozen  journal  articles,  book 
chapters,  and  other  publications. 

Some  of  her  other  interests  included 
travel,  hiking,  and  women’s  issues.  She 
volunteered  for  a women’s  shelter  hotline 
in  Pittsburgh  and  promoted  networks 
among  female  professional  colleagues. 
She  enjoyed  renaissance  and  baroque 
music.  She  loved  gardening,  mystery 
novels,  bad  puns,  and  chocolate  in  almost 
any  form. 

She  met  her  husband,  Bern  Shen,  in 
1991  in  Pittsburgh  and  married  him  on 
March  4,  1995  on  a boat  near  Angel 
Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Her  two 
previous  marriages  ended  in  divorce.  Her 
first  marriage  was  to  Jeffrey  Dean.  Her 
second  marriage  to  Gerhard  Schutte  was 
celebrated  under  the  care  of  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting  August  13,  1988. 

Diana  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Friends 
Meeting  on  February  9,  1992,  and  was 
active  with  that  meeting  until  she  moved 
back  to  Palo  Alto  in  July  1994.  Upon  her 
return  to  Palo  Alto  she  quickly  became 
active  in  the  life  of  the  Palo  Alto  Friends 
Meeting  by  joining  a reading  and  discus- 
sion group,  a women’s  worship/sharing 
group,  a social  group  called  the  Friendly 
Sixes,  and  by  attending  various  potlucks 
as  well  as  an  annual  Meeting  retreat  at 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 

She  served  two  years  on  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  and  was  the  clerk  of  that 
committee  during  the  1995-96  year.  She 
also  served  the  past  two  years  on  the 
Worship  and  Ministry  Committee.  She 
was  especially  concerned  with  guiding 
newcomers  in  ways  of  Friends,  and  by 
her  attention  to  this  concern  she  added 
another  focus  to  the  work  of  the  Worship 
and  Ministry  Committee.  As  an  out- 
growth of  her  beliefs  she  initiated  a col- 
umn in  the  newsletter  with  short  items 
related  to  Quaker  culture.  She  often 
greeted  people  as  they  arrived  for  wor- 
ship on  Sundays  and  was  a contributor  to 
many  of  the  monthly  Business  Meetings. 
Besides  her  involvement  in  the  life  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting,  she  had  also 
recently  completed  an  Alternatives  to  Vi- 
olence Project  workshop  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

She  was  always  soft  spoken  but  firm  in 
her  beliefs.  She  rarely  contributed  to  the 
spoken  ministry  during  worship  services, 
but  her  presence  was  warmly  felt  by  all. 
Although  she  very  much  liked  good  mu- 
sic, she  felt  strongly  that  music  was  not 
part  of  worship  and  that  worship  never 
really  began  until  the  early  morning 
singing  was  finished.  She  also  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  difficult  to  settle  into 
worship  when  people  arrive  late  to  the 
Meeting  House — it  was  important  to  her 
that  everyone  be  present  for  the  entire 
Meeting  for  Worship. 

Diana  loved  her  work  and  her  friends. 
She  was  a spiritual  person  who  thought 
deeply  about  how  God  wanted  to  use  her. 
She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  each  of  us, 
but  we  are  comforted  by  knowing  that 
our  lives  have  been  enriched  by  her.  In 
our  memories  of  Diana  we  think  of  all 
she  could  have  done  and  could  have  been 
had  her  life  not  been  cut  short.  □ 


If  you  would  like  to 
review  books,  or  have  a 
book  that  you  ’d  like  to 
review  for  Friends, 
please  contact  the 
editor.  Unsolicited  as 
well  as  solicited 
reviews  will  be  given 
consideration.  — Editor. 


Book  Review 

For  Emancipation  and  Education:  Some 
Black  and  Quaker  Efforts  1680-1900. 
Edited  by  Eliza  Cope  Harrison.  Pub- 
lished by  Awbury  Arboretum  Associa- 
tion, 1997  Reviewed  by  Amhara  Powell, 
Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pasadena,  California. 

How  were  Quakers  involved  in  the 
antislavery  movement?  How  did 
they  work  for  better  opportunities  for 
African  Americans?  What  were  their 
relationships  with  African  Americans? 
These  and  similar  questions  led  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Dolfinger- 
McMahon  Fund  to  sponsor  a series  of 
five  lectures  in  1994,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  edited  and  published  in 
a fifty-two  page  volume  entitled,  For 
Emancipation  and  Education:  Some 
Black  and  Quaker  Efforts  1680-1900. 
Authors  and  scholars  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Lehigh  University,  and  Haver- 
ford  College  presented  historical  mate- 
rial primarily  focused  on  the  activities  of 
local  Philadelphia  Quakers.  Though  the 
lectures  have  been  shortened  and  edited 
to  meet  limits  imposed  by  publishing 
considerations,  this  slender  volume  pro- 
vides good  introductory  material  for  per- 
sons interested  looking  a bit  more  closely 
at  the  relationship  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  Quakers  and  the  quest  of 
African  Americans  for  freedom  and 
equality. 

Each  of  the  five  lectures  has  its  own 
chapter  in  the  book.  Chapter  1,  entitled, 
“Philadelphia  Friends  and  African 
Americans,  1680-1900:  An  Introduc- 
tion,” introduces  readers  to  several 
courageous  Quakers  who  attempted  as 
early  as  1699  to  enlist  the  moral  and 
religious  underpinnings  of  Quakerism 
itself  against  the  hydra  of  chattel  slavery. 
Their  efforts  were  strangulated  less  by 
overt  opposition  among  Friends,  than  by 
the  retarding  process  of  achieving 
Quaker  unity  on  such  matters.  The  fail- 
ure to  obtain  the  formal  support  of 
monthly  and  yearly  meetings,  however, 
did  not  prevent  individual  Quakers  from 
engaging  in  significant  educational  and 
antislavery  activities  with  African  Amer- 
icans, acting  in  their  own  behalf,  as  well 
as  with  progressive  whites  of  other  reli- 
gious affiliations.  We  come  to  know 

(“Book  Review,  ” continued  on  page  93 ) 
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something  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
George  Keith,  Thomas  Garrett  and  Ben- 
jamin Lay,  whose  prescient  pronounce- 
ments on  the  inherent  evils  of  slavery 
and  racism,  have  been  historically  over- 
shadowed by  the  voices  of  more  familiar 
Friends,  such  as  Woolman,  Penn  and 
Anthony  Benezet.  In  addition,  Quaker 
women,  as  well  as  individual  African- 
American  men  and  women  receive  well- 
deserved  mention  for  their  progressive 
activities.  Chapter  2,  “Radical  and  Con- 
servative Friends  in  the  Fight  Against 
Slavery,”  provides  us  a more  detailed 
picture  of  some  creative  actions  taken  by 
Friends  to  promote  the  antislavery  cause 
during  the  1700’s.  Of  particular  interest 
to  me  was  the  description  of  Benjamin 
Lay’s  “bladder  of  blood”  demonstration 
at  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1738. 
How  dramatically  this  Quaker  embodied 
his  testimony  against  the  sin  of  slavery, 
as  contrasted  with  the  approach  of  John 
Woolman!  We  also  learn  of  the  deep 
divisions  among  Friends  wrought  by 
their  struggle  with  the  issue  of  slavery. 

Chapter  3,  ‘The  Heritage  of  An- 
thony Benezet:  Philadelphia  Quakers  and 
Black  Education,”  covers  a longer  histor- 
ical period  than  the  preceding  chapters. . . 
1770  to  the  1950’ s,  and  describes  numer- 
ous and  widespread  Quaker  efforts  to 
support  education  among  African  Ameri- 
cans. From  Anthony  Benezet’s  efforts  in 
the  1700’s  to  ascertain  whether  blacks 
possessed  educational  potential  equiva- 
lent to  whites,  through  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  South  to  educate  blacks 
during  the  Civil  War  era,  to  the  quiet 
support  and  protection  provided  black 
students  and  their  families  during  the 
school  integration  crises  in  this  mid- 
century, we  trace  the  thread  of  Quaker 
work  for  black  education. 

The  title  of  Chapter  4,  “The  Under- 
ground Railroad:  The  Quaker  Connec- 
tion,” is  self-explanatory,  and  covers,  in 
greater  detail,  this  familiar  ground.  We 
learn  the  names  of  places  where  blacks, 
as  well  as  Quakers,  risked  their  lives  and 
welfare  helping  blacks  escape  slavery. 

Chapter  5,  “Quakers  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Colored  Youth,”  describes  “... 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  least 
known  educational  success  stories  in 
African  American  history.”  Growing 
from  a $10,000  bequest  in  1832  from 
Quaker  Richard  Humphreys  for  “...  in- 
structing the  descendants  of  the  African 


Race  in  school  learning,  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  and 
trades  and  in  agriculture:  in  order  to 
prepare  them  to  act  as  teachers”  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth  evolved  by 
the  mid- 1 800’ s.  A strict,  co-education al 
academic  program  based  upon  Friends’ 
principles,  this  effort,  through  many  fits 
and  starts,  eventually  become  Cheney 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a state- 
supported  four-year  college  which  re- 
mains predominately  black  to  this  day. 

The  relationship  between  African 
Americans  and  Quakerism  continues  to 
warrant  additional  documentation, 
study,  and  investigation.  Historically, 
persons  of  African  descent  in  the 
United  States  have  experienced  much 
greater  access  to  membership  in  other 
American  denominations,  leaving 
American  Friends  with  disproportion- 
ately few.  What,  if  anything.  Friends 
should  do  now  in  this  regard,  has  been 
a frequent  and  current  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  prominent  Friends  publications. 
This  little  booklet  provides  a wealth  of 
background-  information  relevant  to 


these  conversations  and  the  bibliographies 
after  each  chapter  are  especially  useful  for 
further  study  of  the  subject  matter. 

However,  Henry  Joel  Cadbury’s  pio- 
neering and  prodigious  article,  “Negro 
Membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,” 
published  in  1936,  was  so  mischaracter- 
ized  in  its  brief  reference  in  Chapter  1 that 
it  was  almost  unrecognizable  by  someone 
familiar  with  it.  The  precision  and  scope 
of  this  Cadbury  work  demands  direct  read- 
ing by  anyone  seriously  interested  in  this 
topic.  In  addition,  the  chapters  on  educa- 
tion barely  touch  upon  the  protracted  resis- 
tance of  Quakers,  lasting  well  into  the 
middle  of  this  century,  to  racially  integrate 
their  own  schools. 

Overall,  I found  this  little  booklet  a 
helpful  addition  to  my  other  resources  fo- 
cusing on  and  explicating  the  historical 
relationship  of  Friends  and  African  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition,  the  references  in  Chap- 
ter 3 to  Penn  School  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
South  Carolina  rekindled  fond  memories 
of  my  visit  there  in  1993  while  tracing  my 
family  roots  in  the  area.  □ 
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610/896-1161  1 

fha@haverford.edu  | 

or  see:  http://www.haverford.edu/library/  | 
fha/fha.html  | 

(408)  475-8649.  e-mail:  ame@got.net  | 
1998  John  Woolman  School  Workcamps  § 
on  the  beautiful  Nevada  City  campus  in  § 
California’s  Sierra  foothills  combines  I 
work,  good  company,  and  fun.  | 

Camp  I,  June  21 — 28.  Director:  Jim  An-  | 
derson,  25  Gideon  Lane,  Chico  CA  95926.  | 
(916-345-3429.  Family  oriented  camp.  | 
Camp  II,  June  28 — July  5.  Directors:  Sye  f 
Severin  (415)  453-5810,  and  Gil  Hamilton  § 
(916)  756-1414.  Age  8 up.  For  application  | 
forms,  call  Camp  Director  or  PYM  clerk.  | 


Calendar 

!•  May  15-18.  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project  with  L.A.  Works. 

|*  May  29-31.  “Healing  Gender  Hurt.”  Bringing  both  the  peace  testimony  and  gender  | 
| equality  into  our  spiritual  journey.  Pat  Daly  and  Steve  Smith.  Ben  Lomond. 

|*  June  21-28.  “A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th — 7th  grades.”  Ben  Lomond. 

|*  June  27-July  4,  1998.  Friends  General  Conference  Annual  Gathering  at  the  | 
| University  of  Wisconsin  at  River  Falls.  This  year’s  theme:  “Strength  to  Lead, 

1 Faith  to  Follow.”  1 

';X  v: 

!•  June  17-21,  IMYM  Annual  Session,  Ft.  Lewis  University,  Durango,  CO. 

1*  July  16-18,  NPYM  Annual  Session,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

|*  July  27-August  1,  PYM  Annual  Session,  Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Watsonville,  CA.  | 


Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists  Con- 
ference—June  19  - 21,  1998  meets  under 
the  care  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Stony  Run;  include  sessions  on  Quakers  in 
the  South,  historiography,  varieties  of 
“primitive  Quakerism,”  Quaker  women,  20th 
century  Friends,  and  Quaker  records  at 
Haverford  College,  Swarthmore  College  and 
the  National  Archives. 

More  information  and  registration  mate- 
rials are  available  from 
Ann  W.  Upton, 

Quaker  Collection, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford  PA  19041 
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Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase 

Gifts  items  for  personal  use  or 
leadership  recognition,  banquet 
deco,  favors,  mugs,  dolls, 
ceramics,  wood  products, 
and  more. 

FREE  BROCHURE. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase, 

1071 1 N Kittatinny,  Tucson, 

AZ  85737. 

1-800-327-2446 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the 

only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the 
health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale, 
MA  01242.  8 (413)  445-6309  orH 
http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-spons- 
ored RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  offers  one- 
and  two-bedroom  garden  apartments  or 
more  spacious  three-bedroom,  two-bath 
homes  for  independent  living.  Immediate 
occupancy  may  be  available.  An  assisted- 
living  home,  a skilled  nursing  facility, 
and  adult  day  care  services  are  also  avail- 
able on  campus.  Friends  House  is  situ- 
ated one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco 
with  convenient  access  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  redwood  forests,  cultural  events, 
medical  services,  and  shopping. 

Friends  House, 

684  Benicia  Dr, 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)  538-0152 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to 
enrich  and  expand  our 
spiritual  experience. 

We  seek  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit, 
however  named. 

We  meet,  publish,  correspond. 
Inquiries  welcome!  Write: 
Quaker  Umversalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington  KY,  40503 
or 

E-mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


Vital  Statistics 


New  Members/Transfers 

• Elinor  Kollman,  Ft.  Collins  Meeting, 
Colorado 

• Jack  Young,  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

• Satya  Froseth,  from  Cochise  Meeting 
to  Pima  Meeting,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Deaths 

• Valerie  Taylor  (Velma  Tate), 
September,  1913 — October,  1997,  Pima 
Meeting,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Marriages/Unions 

• David  Barrows  and  Joanne  Bothwell, 
February  14,  Berkeley 


Make  friends,  make  music — 

Friends  Music  Camp,  ages  10-18.  July 
5-August  2.  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow 
Springs,  OH  45387.  (937)  767-1311. 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for  two-year  term  beginning  11/98.  Commitment  to 
Quakerism  and  Service.  Send  for  info,  to  Search  Committee,  Santa  Fe  MM,  630  Canyon  Rd.  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  (505)  983-7241. 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display  ads  and  newsletter  inserts. 
Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


BINNEY’S  CASTLE  & CATHEDRAL 
TOURS.  Guided  tours  of  Britain’s  histori- 
cal heritage.  Castles,  Cathedrals,  Quaker 
sites.  Stately  homes,  Pre-history.  English 
Quaker  offers  guided  historical  tours. 
Maximum  of  6 on  each  tour  ensures  high 
degree  of  individual  attention.  Travel  by- 
ways as  well  as  highways.  Time  to  explore 
antique  shops  and  stop  for  tea.  Price  per 
person  per  week  of  $1130  includes  B&B 
accommodation  in  a characterful  hotel,  all 
travel  within  the  UK,  expert  guided  tours 
and  all  entry  fees.  Full  details  on 
www.castle-cathedral.com  or  from  David 
Binney,  12  Nursery  Gardens,  Tring,  HP23 
5HZ,  England.  Tel/fax  011  44  1442 
828444,  e-mail 

bcctours  @ nursery-gardens . demon  .co.uk 


Name: 


Street  address: 


City: 


State/Province: 


Zip/Postal  Code: 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  will  be  held  July  27  to  August  1 at 
Mt.  Madonna  Center  between  Watsonville  and  Gilroy,  Califor- 
nia. Registration  forms  and  information  about  Mt.  Madonna 
Center  will  be  mailed  to  monthly  meeting  clerks  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  early  discounted  registration  will  close  on  June  5. 
For  additional  information,  contact  Mimi  Edgar,  4200  Fairway 
Dr,  Soquel,  CA  95073. 


Front  cover:  upper  left.  Pacific  Ack  worth;  upper  right,  John  Wool  man; 
lower  left  and  right,  Wellsprings.  Back  cover:  upper  and  lower  left, 
Whittier  Friends:  right,  Scattergood.  For  more  information,  see 
"Western  Friends  Schools,"  p.  85  and  the  Scattergood  School  insert. 
Next  month:  John  Wool  man  School  will  be  featured. 


